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Prepare for Scares with the Halloween Issue #3 of WereBooks Presents! 

Horror a-plenty with stories old and new; warming up with Solomon Kane vs a vengeful 
spirit. Then right on to H. P. Lovecraft followed by a great new voice in horror: Nat Oldenburg. 

Henry Kralitz delights with a classic thrill and then Edgar Allan Poe reminds us that all men 
have their limits. Finally, Bram Stoker's tale of redemption helps cut the gloom. 







Solomon Kane faces off against a vengeful spirit in search of justice in — 


8KyLLS in tHE 8+AR§ 

Robert E. Howard 



T here are two roads to Torkertown. One, the shorter and more direct route, leads across a 
barren upland moor, and the other, which is much longer, winds its tortuous way in and out 
among the hummocks and quagmires of the swamps, skirting the low hills to the east. It was a 
dangerous and tedious trail; so Solomon Kane halted in amazement when a breathless youth from 
the village he had just left, overtook him and implored him for God's sake to take the swamp 
road. 

"The swamp road!" Kane stared at the boy. He was a tall, gaunt man, was Solomon Kane, his 
darkly pallid face and deep brooding eyes, made more sombre by the drab Puritanical garb he 
affected. 

"Yes, sir, 'tis far safer," the youngster answered to his surprised exclamation. 

"Then the moor road must be haunted by Satan himself, for your townsmen warned me 
against traversing the other." 
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"Because of the quagmires, sir, that you might not see in the dark. You had better return to the 
village and continue your journey in the morning, sir." 

"Taking the swamp road?" 

"Yes, sir." 

Kane shrugged his shoulders and shook his head. 

"The moon rises almost as soon as twilight dies. By its light I can reach Torkertown in a few 
hours, across the moor." 

"Sir, you had better not. No one ever goes that way. There are no houses at all upon the moor, 
while in the swamp there is the house of old Ezra who lives there all alone since his maniac 
cousin, Gideon, wandered off and died in the swamp and was never found—and old Ezra though 
a miser would not refuse you lodging should you decide to stop until morning. Since you must go, 
you had better go the swamp road." 

Kane eyed the boy piercingly. The lad squirmed and shuffled his feet. 

"Since this moor road is so dour to wayfarers," said the Puritan, "why did not the villagers tell 
me the whole tale, instead of vague mouthings?" 

"Men like not to talk of it, sir. We hoped that you would take the swamp road after the men 
advised you to, but when we watched and saw that you turned not at the forks, they sent me to run 
after you and beg you to reconsider." 

"Name of the Devil!" exclaimed Kane sharply, the unaccustomed oath showing his irritation; 
"the swamp road and the moor road—what is it that threatens me and why should 1 go miles out 
of my way and risk the bogs and mires?" 

"Sir," said the boy, dropping his voice and drawing closer, "we be simple villagers who like 
not to talk of such things lest foul fortune befall us, but the moor road is a way accurst and hath 
not been traversed by any of the countryside for a year or more, ft is death to walk those moors by 
night, as hath been found by some score of unfortunates. Some foul horror haunts the way and 
claims men for his victims." 

"So? And what is this thing like?" 
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"No man knows. None has ever seen it and lived, but late-farers have heard terrible laughter 
far out on the fen and men have heard the horrid shrieks of its victims. Sir, in God's name return 
to the village, there pass the night, and tomorrow take the swamp trail to Torkertown." 

Far back in Kane's gloomy eyes a scintillant light had begun to glimmer, like a witch's torch 
glinting under fathoms of cold grey ice. His blood quickened. Adventure! The lure of life-risk and 
drama! Not that Kane recognized his sensations as such. He sincerely considered that he voiced 
his real feelings when he said: 

"These things be deeds of some power of evil. The lords of darkness have laid a curse upon 
the country. A strong man is needed to combat Satan and his might. Therefore I go, who have 
defied him many a time." 

"Sir," the boy began, then closed his mouth as he saw the futility of argument. He only added, 
"The corpses of the victims are bruised and torn, sir." 

He stood there at the crossroads, sighing; regretfully as he watched the tall, rangy figure 
swinging up the road that led toward the moors. 

The sun was setting as Kane came over the brow of the low hill which debouched into the 
upland fen. Huge and blood-red it sank down behind the sullen horizon of the moors, seeming to 
touch the rank grass with fire; so for a moment the watcher seemed to be gazing out across a sea 
of blood. Then the dark shadows came gliding from the east, the western blaze faded, and 
Solomon Kane struck out boldly in the gathering darkness. 

The road was dim from disuse but was clearly defined. Kane went swiftly but warily, sword 
and pistols at hand. Stars blinked out and night winds whispered among the grass like weeping 
spectres. The moon began to rise, lean and haggard, like a skull among the stars. 

Then suddenly Kane stopped short. From somewhere in front of him sounded a strange and 
eery echo—or something like an echo. Again, this time louder. Kane started forward again. Were 
his senses deceiving him? No! 

Far out, there pealed a whisper of frightful slaughter. And again, closer this time. No human 
being ever laughed like that—there was no mirth in it, only hatred and horror and soul-destroying 
terror. Kane halted. He was not afraid, but for the second he was almost unnerved. Then, stabbing 
through that awesome laughter, came the sound of a scream that was undoubtedly human. Kane 
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started forward, increasing his gait. He cursed the illusive lights and flickering shadows which 
veiled the moor in the rising moon and made accurate sight impossible. The laughter continued, 
growing louder, as did the screams. Then sounded faintly the drum of frantic human feet. Kane 
broke into a run. Some human was being hunted to death out there on the fen, and by what 
manner of horror God only knew. 

The sound of the flying feet halted abruptly and the screaming rose unbearably, mingled with 
other sounds unnameable and hideous. Evidently the man had been overtaken, and Kane, his flesh 
crawling, visualized some ghastly fiend of the darkness crouching on the back of its victim 
crouching and tearing. Then the noise of a terrible and short struggle came clearly through the 
abysmal silence of the night and the footfalls began again, but stumbling and uneven. The 
screaming continued, but with a gasping gurgle. The sweat stood cold on Kane's forehead and 
body. This was heaping horror on horror in an intolerable manner. God, for a moment's clear 
light! The frightful drama was being enacted within a very short distance of him, to judge by the 
ease with which the sounds reached him. But this hellish half-light veiled all in shifting shadows, 
so that the moors appeared a haze of blurred illusions, and stunted trees, and bushes seemed like 
giants. 

Kane shouted, striving to increase the speed of his advance. The shrieks of the unknown 
broke into a hideous shrill squealing; again there was the sound of a struggle, and then from the 
shadows of the tall grass a thing came reeling—a thing that had once been a man—a gore- 
covered, frightful thing that fell at Kane's feet and writhed and grovelled and raised its terrible 
face to the rising moon, and gibbered and yammered, and fell down again and died in its own 
blood. 

The moon was up now and the light was better. Kane bent above the body, which lay stark in 
its unnameable mutilation, and he shuddered, a rare thing for him, who had seen the deeds of the 
Spanish Inquisition and the witch-finders. 

Some wayfarer, he supposed. Then like a hand of ice on his spine, he was aware that he was 
not alone. He looked up, his cold eyes piercing the shadows whence the dead man had staggered. 
He saw nothing, but he knew—he felt—that other eyes gave back his stare, terrible eyes not of 
this earth. He straightened and drew a pistol, waiting. The moonlight spread like a lake of pale 
blood over the moor, and trees and grasses took on their proper sizes. The shadows melted, and 
Kane saw! At first he thought it only a shadow of mist, a wisp of moor fog that swayed in the tall 
grass before him. He gazed. More illusion, he thought. Then the thing began to take on shape, 
vague and indistinct. Two hideous eyes flamed at him—eyes which held all the stark horror 
which has been the heritage of man since the fearful dawn ages—eyes frightful and insane, with 
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an insanity transcending earthly insanity. The form of the thing was misty and vague, a brain- 
shattering travesty on the human form, like, yet horribly unlike. The grass and bushes beyond 
showed clearly through it. 

Kane felt the blood pound in his temples, yet he was as cold as ice. How such an unstable 
being as that which wavered before him could harm a man in a physical way was more than he 
could understand, yet the red horror at his feet gave mute testimony that the fiend could act with 
terrible material effect. 

Of one thing Kane was sure; there would be no hunting of him across the dreary moors, no 
screaming and fleeing to be dragged down again and again. If he must die he would die in his 
tracks, his wounds in front. 

Now a vague and grisly mouth gaped wide and the demoniac laughter again shrieked but 
soul-shaking in its nearness. And in the midst of feat threat of doom, Kane deliberately levelled 
his long pistol and fired. A maniacal yell of rage and mockery answered the report, and the thing 
came at him like a flying sheet of smoke, long shadowy arms stretched to drag him down. 

Kane, moving with the dynamic speed of a famished wolf, fired the second pistol with as 
little effect, snatched his long rapier from its sheath and thrust into the centre of the misty 
attacker. The blade sang as it passed clear through, encountering no solid resistance, and Kane felt 
icy fingers grip his limbs, bestial talons tear his garments and the skin beneath. 

He dropped the useless sword and sought to grapple with his foe. ft was like fighting a 
floating mist, a flying shadow armed with dagger-like claws. His savage blows met empty air, his 
leanly mighty arms, in whose grasp strong men had died, swept nothingness and clutched 
emptiness. Naught was solid or real save the flaying, apelike fingers with their crooked talons, 
and the crazy eyes which burned into the shuddering depths of his soul. 

Kane realized that he was in a desperate plight indeed. Already his garments hung in tatters 
and he bled from a score of deep wounds. But he never flinched, and the thought of flight never 
entered his mind. He had never fled from a single foe, and had the thought occurred to him he 
would have flushed with shame. 

He saw no help for it now, but that his form should lie there beside the fragments of the other 
victim, but the thought held no terrors for him. His only wish was to give as good an account of 
himself as possible before the end came, and if he could, to inflict some damage on his unearthly 
foe. There above the dead man's torn body, man fought with demon under the pale light of the 
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rising moon, with all the advantages with the demon, save one. And that one was enough to 
overcome the others. For if abstract hate may bring into material substance a ghostly thing, may 
not courage, equally abstract, form a concrete weapon to combat that ghost? Kane fought with his 
arms and his feet and his hands, and he was aware at last that the ghost began to give back before 
him, and the fearful slaughter changed to screams of baffled fury. For man's only weapon is 
courage that flinches not from the gates of Hell itself, and against such not even the legions of 
Hell can stand. Of this Kane knew nothing; he only knew that the talons which tore and rended 
him seemed to grow weaker and wavering, that a wild light grew and grew in the horrible eyes. 
And reeling and gasping, he rushed in, grappled the thing at last and threw it, and as they tumbled 
about on the moor and it writhed and lapped his limbs like a serpent of smoke, his flesh crawled 
and his hair stood on end, for he began to understand its gibbering. He did not hear and 
comprehend as a man hears and comprehends the speech of a man, but the frightful secrets it 
imparted in whisperings and yammerings and screaming silences sank fingers of ice into his soul, 
and he knew. 

The hut of old Ezra the miser stood by the road in the midst of the swamp, half screened by 
the sullen trees which grew about it. The walls were rotting, the roof crumbling, and great pallid 
and green fungus-monsters clung to it and writhed about the doors and windows, as if seeking to 
peer within. The trees leaned above it and their grey branches intertwined so that it crouched in 
semi-darkness like a monstrous dwarf over whose shoulder ogres leer. 

The road which wound down into the swamp among rotting stumps and rank hummocks and 
scummy, snake-haunted pools and bogs, crawled past the hut. Many people passed that way these 
days, but few saw old Ezra, save a glimpse of a yellow face, peering through the fungus-screened 
windows, itself like an ugly fungus. 

Old Ezra the miser partook much of the quality of the swamp, for he was gnarled and bent 
and sullen; his fingers were like clutching parasitic plants and his locks hung like drab moss 
above eyes trained to the murk of the swamplands. His eyes were like a dead man's, yet hinted of 
depths abysmal and loathsome as the dead lakes of the swamplands. 

These eyes gleamed now at the man who stood in front of his hut. This man was tall and 
gaunt and dark, his face was haggard and claw-marked, and he was bandaged of arm and leg. 
Somewhat behind this man stood a number of villagers. 

"You are Ezra of the swamp road?" 

"Aye, and what want ye of me?" 
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"Where is your cousin Gideon, the maniac youth who abode with you?" 

"Gideon?" 

"Aye." 

"He wandered away into the swamp and never came back. No doubt he lost his way and was 
set upon by wolves or died in a quagmire or was struck by an adder." 

"How long ago?" 

"Over a year." 

"Aye. Hark ye, Ezra the miser. Soon after your cousin's disappearance, a countryman, coming 
home across the moors, was set upon by some unknown fiend and torn to pieces, and thereafter it 
became death to cross those moors. First men of the countryside, then strangers who wandered 
over the fen, fell to the clutches of the thing. Many men have died, since the first one. 

"Last night I crossed the moors, and heard the flight and pursuing of another victim, a 
stranger who knew not the evil of the moors. Ezra the miser, it was a fearful thing, for the wretch 
twice broke from the fiend, terribly wounded, and each time the demon caught and dragged him 
down again. And at last he fell dead at my very feet, done to death in a manner that would freeze 
the statue of a saint." 

The villagers moved resdessly and murmured fearfully to each other, and old Ezra's eyes 
shifted furtively. Yet the sombre expression of Solomon Kane never altered, and his condor-like 
stare seemed to transfix the miser. 

"Aye, aye!" muttered old Ezra hurriedly; "a bad thing, a bad thing! Yet why do you tell this 
thing to me?" 

"Aye, a sad thing. Harken further, Ezra. The fiend came out of the shadows and I fought with 
it over the body of its victim. Aye, how I overcame it, I know not, for the battle was hard and long 
but the powers of good and light were on my side, which are mightier than the powers of Hell. 

"At the last I was stronger, and it broke from me and fled, and I followed to no avail. Yet 
before it fled it whispered to me a monstrous truth." 
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Old Ezra started, stared wildly, seemed to shrink into himself. 


"Nay, why tell me this?" he muttered. 

"I returned to the village and told my tale," said Kane, "for I knew that now I had the power 
to rid the moors of its curse forever. Ezra, come with us!" 

"Where?" gasped the miser. 

"To the rotting oak on the moors." 

Ezra reeled as though struck; he screamed incoherently and turned to flee. 

On the instant, at Kane's sharp order, two brawny villagers sprang forward and seized the 
miser. They twisted the dagger from his withered hand, and pinioned his arms, shuddering as their 
fingers encountered his clammy flesh. 

Kane motioned them to follow, and turning strode up the trail, followed by the villagers, who 
found their strength taxed to the utmost in their task of bearing their prisoner along. Through the 
swamp they went and out, taking a little-used trail which led up over the low hills and out on the 
moors. 

The sun was sliding down the horizon and old Ezra stared at it with bulging eyes—stared as if 
he could not gaze enough. Far out on the moors reared up the great oak tree, like a gibbet, now 
only a decaying shell. There Solomon Kane halted. 

Old Ezra writhed in his captor's grasp and made inarticulate noises. 

"Over a year ago," said Solomon Kane, "you, fearing that your insane cousin Gideon would 
tell men of your cruelties to him, brought him away from the swamp by the very trail by which 
we came, and murdered him here in the night.” 

Ezra cringed and snarled. 

"You can not prove this lie!" 
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Kane spoke a few words to an agile villager. The youth clambered up the rotting bole of the 
tree and from a crevice, high up, dragged something that fell with a clatter at the feet of the miser. 
Ezra went limp with a terrible shriek. 

The object was a man's skeleton, the skull cleft. 

"You—how knew you this? You are Satan!" gibbered old Ezra. 

Kane folded his arms. 

"The thing I fought last night told me this thing as we reeled in battle, and I followed it to this 
tree. For the fiend is Gideon's ghost." 

Ezra shrieked again and fought savagely. 

"You knew," said Kane sombrely, "you knew what things did these deeds. You feared the 
ghost of the maniac, and that is why you chose to leave his body on the fen instead of concealing 
it in the swamp. For you knew the ghost would haunt the place of his death. He was insane in life, 
and in death he did not know where to find his slayer; else he had come to you in your hut. He 
hates no man but you, but his mazed spirit can not tell one man from another, and he slays all, lest 
he let his killer escape. Yet he will know you and rest in peace, forever after. Hate hath made of 
his ghost a solid thing that can rend and slay, and though he feared you terribly in life, in death he 
fears you not at all." 

Kane halted. He glanced at the sun. 

"All this I had from Gideon's ghost, in his yammerings and his whisperings and his shrieking 
silences. Naught but your death will lay that ghost." 

Ezra listened in breathless silence and Kane pronounced the words of his doom. 

"A hard thing it is," said Kane sombrely, "to sentence a man to death in cold blood and in 
such a manner as I have in mind, but you must die that others may live—and God knoweth you 
deserve death. 

"You shall not die by noose, bullet or sword, but at the talons of him you slew—for naught 
else will satiate him." 
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At these words Ezra's brain shattered, his knees gave way and he fell grovelling and 
screaming for death, begging them to burn him at the stake, to flay him alive. Kane's face was set 
like death, and the villagers, the fear rousing their cruelty, bound the screeching wretch to the oak 
tree, and one of them bade him make his peace with God. But Ezra made no answer, shrieking in 
a high shrill voice with unbearable monotony. Then the villager would have struck the miser 
across the face, but Kane stayed him. 

"Let him make his peace with Satan, whom he is more like to meet," said the Puritan grimly. 
"The sun is about to set. Loose his cords so that he may work loose by dark, since it is better to 
meet death free and unshackled than bound like a sacrifice." 

As they turned to leave him, old Ezra yammered and gibbered unhuman sounds and then fell 
silent, staring at the sun with terrible intensity. 

They walked away across the fen, and Kane flung a last look at the grotesque form bound to 
the tree, seeming in the uncertain light like a great fungus growing to the bole. And suddenly the 
miser screamed hideously: 

"Death! Death! There are skulls in the Stars!" 

"Life was good to him, though he was gnarled and churlish and evil," Kane sighed. "Mayhap 
God has a place for such souls where fire and sacrifice may cleanse them of their dross as fire 
cleans the forest or fungus things. Yet my heart is heavy within me." 

"Nay, sir," one of the villagers spoke, "you have done but the will of God, and good alone 
shall come of this night's deed." 

"Nay," answered Kane heavily. "I know not—I know not." 

The sun had gone down and night spread with amazing swiftness, as if great shadows came 
rushing down from unknown voids to cloak the world with hurrying darkness. Through the thick 
night came a weird echo, and the men halted and looked back the way they had come. 

Nothing could be seen. The moor was an ocean of shadows and the tall grass about them bent 
in long waves before the faint wind, breaking the deathly stillness with breathless murmurings. 
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Then far away the red disk of the moon rose over the fen, and for an instant a grim silhouette 
was etched blackly against it. A shape came flying across the face of the moon—a bent, grotesque 
thing whose feet seemed scarcely to touch the earth; and close behind came a thing like a flying 
shadow—a nameless, shapeless horror. 

A moment the racing twain stood out boldly against the moon; then they merged into one 
unnameable, formless mass, and vanished in the shadows. 

Far across the fen sounded a single shriek of terrible laughter. 



Skulls in the Stars 

WereBooks.org Edition is licensed under a Creative Commons Attribution- 
ShareAlike 4.0 International License. 

Based on a Public Domain work by Robert E. Howard. 
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H. P. Lovecraft writes of an artist for whom only the finest model will do — 


Pickman's Model 

H. P. Lovecraft 



Y ou needn't think I'm crazy, Eliot—plenty of others have queerer prejudices than this. Why 
don't you laugh at Oliver's grandfather, who won't ride in a motor? If I don't like that 
damned subway, it's my own business; and we got here more quickly anyhow in the taxi. We'd 
have had to walk up the hill from Park Street if we'd taken the car. 

I know I'm more nervous than I was when you saw me last year, but you don't need to hold a 
clinic over it. There's plenty of reason, God knows, and I fancy I'm lucky to be sane at all. Why 
the third degree? You didn't use to be so inquisitive. 

Well, if you must hear it, I don't know why you shouldn't. Maybe you ought to, anyhow, for 
you kept writing me like a grieved parent when you heard I'd begun to cut the Art Club and keep 
away from Pickman. Now that he's disappeared I go round to the club once in a while, but my 
nerves aren't what they were. 

No, I don't know what's become of Pickman, and I don't like to guess. You might have 
surmised I had some inside information when I dropped him—and that's why I don't want to think 
where he's gone. Let the police find what they can—it won't be much, judging from the fact that 
they don't know yet of the old North End place he hired under the name of Peters. 
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I'm not sure that I could find it again myself—not that I'd ever try, even in broad daylight! 

Yes, I do know, or am afraid I know, why he maintained it. I'm coming to that. And I think 
you'll understand before I'm through why I don't tell the police. They would ask me to guide 
them, but I couldn't go back there even if I knew the way. There was something there—and now I 
can't use the subway or (and you may as well have your laugh at this, too) go down into cellars 
any more. 

I should think you'd have known I didn't drop Pickman for the same silly reasons that fussy 
old women like Dr. Reid or Joe Minot or Rosworth did. Morbid art doesn't shock me, and when a 
man has the genius Pickman had I feel it an honour to know him, no matter what direction his 
work takes. Boston never had a greater painter than Richard Upton Pickman. I said it at first and I 
say it still, and I never swerved an inch, either, when he showed that 'Ghoul Feeding'. That, you 
remember, was when Minot cut him. 

You know, it takes profound art and profound insight into Nature to turn out stuff like 
Pickman's. Any magazine-cover hack can splash paint around wildly and call it a nightmare or a 
Witches' Sabbath or a portrait of the devil, but only a great painter can make such a thing really 
scare or ring true. That's because only a real artist knows the actual anatomy of the terrible or the 
physiology of fear—the exact sort of lines and proportions that connect up with latent instincts or 
hereditary memories of fright, and the proper colour contrasts and lighting effects to stir the 
dormant sense of strangeness. I don't have to tell you why a Fuseli really brings a shiver while a 
cheap ghost-story frontispiece merely makes us laugh. There's something those fellows 
catch—beyond life—that they're able to make us catch for a second. Dore had it. Sime has it. 
Angarola of Chicago has it. And Pickman had it as no man ever had it before or—I hope to 
Heaven—ever will again. 

Don't ask me what it is they see. You know, in ordinary art, there's all the difference in the 
world between the vital, breathing things drawn from Nature or models and the artificial truck 
that commercial small fry reel off in a bare studio by rule. Well, I should say that the really weird 
artist has a kind of vision which makes models, or summons up what amounts to actual scenes 
from the spectral world he lives in. Anyhow, he manages to turn out results that differ from the 
pretender's mince-pie dreams in just about the same way that the life painter's results differ from 
the concoctions of a correspondence-school cartoonist. If I had ever seen what Pickman saw—but 
no! Here, let's have a drink before we get any deeper. God, I wouldn't be alive if I'd ever seen 
what that man—if he was a man—saw ! 
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You recall that Pickman's forte was faces. I don't believe anybody since Goya could put so 
much of sheer hell into a set of features or a twist of expression. And before Goya you have to go 
back to the mediaeval chaps who did the gargoyles and chimaeras on Notre Dame and Mont 
Saint-Michel. They believed all sorts of things—and maybe they saw all sorts of things, too, for 
the Middle Ages had some curious phases. I remember your asking Pickman yourself once, the 
year before you went away, wherever in thunder he got such ideas and visions. Wasn't that a nasty 
laugh he gave you? It was partly because of that laugh that Reid dropped him. Reid, you know, 
had just taken up comparative pathology, and was full of pompous 'inside stuff' about the 
biological or evolutionary significance of this or that mental or physical symptom. He said 
Pickman repelled him more and more every day, and almost frightened him towards the last—that 
the fellow's features and expression were slowly developing in a way he didn't like; in a way that 
wasn't human. He had a lot of talk about diet, and said Pickman must be abnormal and eccentric 
to the last degree. I suppose you told Reid, if you and he had any correspondence over it, that he'd 
let Pickman's paintings get on his nerves or harrow up his imagination. I know I told him that 
myself—then. 

But keep in mind that I didn't drop Pickman for anything like this. On the contrary, my 
admiration for him kept growing; for that 'Ghoul Feeding' was a tremendous achievement. As 
you know, the club wouldn't exhibit it, and the Museum of Fine Arts wouldn't accept it as a gift; 
and I can add that nobody would buy it, so Pickman had it right in his house till he went. Now his 
father has it in Salem—you know Pickman comes of old Salem stock, and had a witch ancestor 
hanged in 1692. 

I got into the habit of calling on Pickman quite often, especially after I began making notes 
for a monograph on weird art. Probably it was his work which put the idea into my head, and 
anyhow, I found him a mine of data and suggestions when I came to develop it. He showed me all 
the paintings and drawings he had about; including some pen-and-ink sketches that would, I 
verily believe, have got him kicked out of the club if many of the members had seen them. Before 
long I was pretty nearly a devotee, and would listen for hours like a schoolboy to art theories and 
philosophic speculations wild enough to qualify him for the Danvers asylum. My hero-worship, 
coupled with the fact that people generally were commencing to have less and less to do with 
him, made him get very confidential with me; and one evening he hinted that if I were fairly 
close-mouthed and none too squeamish, he might show me something rather unusual—something 
a bit stronger than anything he had in the house. 

'You know,' he said, 'there are things that won't do for Newbury Street—things that are out of 
place here, and that can't be conceived here, anyhow. It's my business to catch the overtones of 
the soul, and you won't find those in a parvenu set of artificial streets on made land. Back Bay 
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isn't Boston—it isn't anything yet, because it's had no time to pick up memories and attract local 
spirits. If there are any ghosts here, they're the tame ghosts of a salt marsh and a shallow cove; 
and I want human ghosts—the ghosts of beings highly organized enough to have looked on hell 
and known the meaning of what they saw. 

'The place for an artist to live is the North End. If any aesthete were sincere, he'd put up with 
the slums for the sake of the massed traditions. God, man! Don't you realize that places like that 
weren't merely made, but actually grew? Generation after generation lived and felt and died there, 
and in days when people weren't afraid to live and feel and die. Don't you know there was a mill 
on Copp's Hill in 1632, and that half the present streets were laid out by 1650? I can show you 
houses that have stood two centuries and a half and more; houses that have witnessed what would 
make a modern house crumble into powder. What do moderns know of life and the forces behind 
it? You call the Salem witchcraft a delusion, but I'll wager my four-times-great-grandmother 
could have told you things. They hanged her on Gallows Hill, with Cotton Mather looking 
sanctimoniously on. Mather, damn him, was afraid somebody might succeed in kicking free of 
this accursed cage of monotony—I wish someone had laid a spell on him or sucked his blood in 
the night! 

'I can show you a house he lived in, and I can show you another one he was afraid to enter in 
spite of all his fine bold talk. He knew things he didn't dare put into that stupid Magnalia or that 
puerile Wonders of the Invisible World. Look here, do you know the whole North End once had a 
set of tunnels that kept certain people in touch with each other's houses, and the burying ground, 
and the sea? Let them prosecute and persecute above ground—things went on every day that they 
couldn't reach, and voices laughed at night that they couldn't place! 

'Why, man, out of ten surviving houses built before 1700 and not moved since I'll wager that 
in eight I can show you something queer in the cellar. There's hardly a month that you don't read 
of workmen finding bricked-up arches and wells leading nowhere in this or that old place as it 
comes down—you could see one near Henchman Street from the elevated last year. There were 
witches and what their spells summoned; pirates and what they brought in from the sea; 
smugglers; privateers—and I tell you, people knew how to live, and how to enlarge the bounds of 
life, in the old time! This wasn't the only world a bold and wise man could know—faugh! And to 
think of today in contrast, with such pale-pink brains that even a club of supposed artists gets 
shudders and convulsions if a picture goes beyond the feelings of a Beacon Street tea-table! 

'The only saving grace of the present is that it's too damned stupid to question the past very 
closely. What do maps and records and guide-books really tell of the North End? Bah! At a guess 
I'll guarantee to lead you to thirty or forty alleys and networks of alleys north of Prince Street that 
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aren't suspected by ten living beings outside of the foreigners that swarm them. And what do 
those Dagoes know of their meaning? No, Thurber, these ancient places are dreaming gorgeously 
and over-flowing with wonder and terror and escapes from the commonplace, and yet there's not 
a living soul to understand or profit by them. Or rather, there's only one living soul—for I haven't 
been digging around in the past for nothing! 

'See here, you're interested in this sort of thing. What if I told you that I've got another studio 
up there, where I can catch the night-spirit of antique horror and paint things that I couldn't even 
think of in Newbury Street? Naturally I don't tell those cursed old maids at the club—with Reid, 
damn him, whispering even as it is that I'm a sort of monster bound down the toboggan of reverse 
evolution. Yes, Thurber, I decided long ago that one must paint terror as well as beauty from life, 
so I did some exploring in places where I had reason to know terror lives. 

'I've got a place that I don't believe three living Nordic men besides myself have ever seen. It 
isn't so very far from the elevated as distance goes, but it's centuries away as the soul goes. I took 
it because of the queer old brick well in the cellar—one of the sort I told you about. The shack's 
almost tumbling down so that nobody else would live there, and I'd hate to tell you how little I 
pay for it. The windows are boarded up, but I like that all the better, since I don't want daylight 
for what I do. I paint in the cellar, where the inspiration is thickest, but I've other rooms furnished 
on the ground floor. A Sicilian owns it, and I've hired it under the name of Peters. 

'Now, if you're game, I'll take you there tonight. I think you'd enjoy the pictures, for, as I said, 
I've let myself go a bit there. It's no vast tour—I sometimes do it on foot, for I don't want to 
attract attention with a taxi in such a place. We can take the shuttle at the South Station for 
Battery Street, and after that the walk isn't much.' 

Well, Eliot, there wasn't much for me to do after that harangue but to keep myself from 
running instead of walking for the first vacant cab we could sight. We changed to the elevated at 
the South Station, and at about twelve o'clock had climbed down the steps at Battery Street and 
struck along the old waterfront past Constitution Wharf. I didn't keep track of the cross streets, 
and can't tell you yet which it was we turned up, but I know it wasn't Greenough Lane. 

When we did turn, it was to climb through the deserted length of the oldest and dirtiest alley I 
ever saw in my life, with crumbling-looking gables, broken small-paned windows, and archaic 
chimneys that stood out half-disintegrated against the moonlit sky. I don't believe there were three 
houses in sight that hadn't been standing in Cotton Mather's time—certainly I glimpsed at least 
two with an overhang, and once I thought I saw a peaked roof-line of the almost forgotten pre¬ 
gambrel type, though antiquarians tell us there are none left in Boston. 
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From that alley, which had a dim light, we turned to the left into an equally silent and still 
narrower alley with no light at all: and in a minute made what I think was an obtuse-angled bend 
towards the right in the dark. Not long after this Pickman produced a flashlight and revealed an 
antediluvian ten-panelled door that looked damnably worm-eaten. Unlocking it, he ushered me 
into a barren hallway with what was once splendid dark-oak panelling—simple, of course, but 
thrillingly suggestive of the times of Andros and Phipps and the Witchcraft. Then he took me 
through a door on the left, lighted an oil lamp, and told me to make myself at home. 

Now, Eliot, I'm what the man in the street would call fairly 'hard-boiled,' but I'll confess that 
what I saw on the walls of that room gave me a bad turn. They were his pictures, you know—the 
ones he couldn't paint or even show in Newbury Street—and he was right when he said he had 'let 
himself go.' Here—have another drink—I need one anyhow! 

There's no use in my trying to tell you what they were like, because the awful, the 
blasphemous horror, and the unbelievable loathsomeness and moral fcetor came from simple 
touches quite beyond the power of words to classify. There was none of the exotic technique you 
see in Sidney Sime, none of the trans-Saturnian landscapes and lunar fungi that Clark Ashton 
Smith uses to freeze the blood. The backgrounds were mostly old churchyards, deep woods, cliffs 
by the sea, brick tunnels, ancient panelled rooms, or simple vaults of masonry. Copp's Hill 
Burying Ground, which could not be many blocks away from this very house, was a favourite 
scene. 

The madness and monstrosity lay in the figures in the foreground—for Pickman's morbid art 
was pre-eminently one of demoniac portraiture. These figures were seldom completely human, 
but often approached humanity in varying degree. Most of the bodies, while roughly bipedal, had 
a forward slumping, and a vaguely canine cast. The texture of the majority was a kind of 
unpleasant rubberiness. Ugh! I can see them now! Their occupations—well, don't ask me to be 
too precise. They were usually feeding—I won't say on what. They were sometimes shown in 
groups in cemeteries or underground passages, and often appeared to be in battle over their 
prey—or rather, their treasure-trove. And what damnable expressiveness Pickman sometimes 
gave the sightless faces of this charnel booty! Occasionally the things were shown leaping 
through open windows at night, or squatting on the chests of sleepers, worrying at their throats. 
One canvas showed a ring of them baying about a hanged witch on Gallows Hill, whose dead 
face held a close kinship to theirs. 

But don't get the idea that it was all this hideous business of theme and setting which struck 
me faint. I'm not a three-year-old kid, and I'd seen much like this before. It was the faces, Eliot, 
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those accursed faces, that leered and slavered out of the canvas with the very breath of life! By 
God, man, I verily believe they were alive! That nauseous wizard had waked the fires of hell in 
pigment, and his brush had been a nightmare-spawning wand. Give me that decanter, Eliot! 

There was one thing called 'The Lesson '—Heaven pity me, that I ever saw it! Listen—can 
you fancy a squatting circle of nameless dog-like things in a churchyard teaching a small child 
how to feed like themselves? The price of a changeling, I suppose—you know the old myth about 
how the weird people leave their spawn in cradles in exchange for the human babes they steal. 
Pickman was showing what happens to those stolen babes—how they grow up—and then I began 
to see a hideous relationship in the faces of the human and non-human figures. He was, in all his 
gradations of morbidity between the frankly non-human and the degradedly human, establishing a 
sardonic linkage and evolution. The dog-things were developed from mortals! 

And no sooner had I wondered what he made of their own young as left with mankind in the 
form of changelings, than my eye caught a picture embodying that very thought. It was that of an 
ancient Puritan interior—a heavily beamed room with lattice windows, a settle, and clumsy 
seventeenth-century furniture, with the family sitting about while the father read from the 
Scriptures. Every face but one showed nobility and reverence, but that one reflected the mockery 
of the pit. It was that of a young man in years, and no doubt belonged to a supposed son of that 
pious father, but in essence it was the kin of the unclean things. It was their changeling—and in a 
spirit of supreme irony Pickman had given the features a very perceptible resemblance to his own. 

By this time Pickman had lighted a lamp in an adjoining room and was politely holding open 
the door for me; asking me if I would care to see his 'modern studies.' I hadn't been able to give 
him much of my opinions—I was too speechless with fright and loathing—but I think he fully 
understood and felt highly complimented. And now I want to assure you again, Eliot, that I'm no 
mollycoddle to scream at anything which shows a bit of departure from the usual. I'm middle- 
aged and decently sophisticated, and I guess you saw enough of me in France to know I'm not 
easily knocked out. Remember, too, that I'd just about recovered my wind and gotten used to 
those frightful pictures which turned colonial New England into a kind of annex of hell. Well, in 
spite of all this, that next room forced a real scream out of me, and I had to clutch at the doorway 
to keep from keeling over. The other chamber had shown a pack of ghouls and witches over¬ 
running the world of our forefathers, but this one brought the horror right into our own daily life! 

God, how that man could paint! There was a study called 'Subway Accident,' in which a flock 
of the vile things were clambering up from some unknown catacomb through a crack in the floor 
of the Boston Street subway and attacking a crowd of people on the platform. Another showed a 
dance on Copp's Hill among the tombs with the background of today. Then there were any 
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number of cellar views, with monsters creeping in through holes and rifts in the masonry and 
grinning as they squatted behind barrels or furnaces and waited for their first victim to descend 
the stairs. 

One disgusting canvas seemed to depict a vast cross-section of Beacon Hill, with ant-like 
armies of the mephitic monsters squeezing themselves through burrows that honeycombed the 
ground. Dances in the modern cemeteries were freely pictured, and another conception somehow 
shocked me more than all the rest—a scene in an unknown vault, where scores of the beasts 
crowded about one who had a well-known Boston guidebook and was evidently reading aloud. 

All were pointing to a certain passage, and every face seemed so distorted with epileptic and 
reverberant laughter that I almost thought I heard the fiendish echoes. The title of the picture was, 
'Holmes, Lowell and Longfellow Lie Buried in Mount Auburn.' 

As I gradually steadied myself and got readjusted to this second room of deviltry and 
morbidity, I began to analyse some of the points in my sickening loathing. In the first place, I said 
to myself, these things repelled because of the utter inhumanity and callous crudity they showed 
in Pickman. The fellow must be a relentless enemy of all mankind to take such glee in the torture 
of brain and flesh and the degradation of the mortal tenement. In the second place, they terrified 
because of their very greatness. Their art was the art that convinced—when we saw the pictures 
we saw the demons themselves and were afraid of them. And the queer part was, that Pickman 
got none of his power from the use of selectiveness or bizarrerie. Nothing was blurred, distorted, 
or conventionalized; outlines were sharp and lifelike, and details were almost painfully defined. 
And the faces! 

It was not any mere artist's interpretation that we saw; it was pandemonium itself, crystal 
clear in stark objectivity. That was it, by Heaven! The man was not a fantaisiste or romanticist at 
all—he did not even try to give us the churning, prismatic ephemera of dreams, but coldly and 
sardonically reflected some stable, mechanistic, and well-established horror—world which he 
saw fully, brilliantly, squarely, and unfalteringly. God knows what that world can have been, or 
where he ever glimpsed the blasphemous shapes that loped and trotted and crawled through it; but 
whatever the baffling source of his images, one thing was plain. Pickman was in every sense—in 
conception and in execution—a thorough, painstaking, and almost scientific realist. 

My host was now leading the way down the cellar to his actual studio, and I braced myself 
for some hellish efforts among the unfinished canvases. As we reached the bottom of the damp 
stairs he fumed his flash-light to a corner of the large open space at hand, revealing the circular 
brick curb of what was evidently a great well in the earthen floor. We walked nearer, and I saw 
that it must be five feet across, with walls a good foot thick and some six inches above the ground 
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level—solid work of the seventeenth century, or I was much mistaken. That, Pickman said, was 
the kind of thing he had been talking about—an aperture of the network of tunnels that used to 
undermine the hill. I noticed idly that it did not seem to be bricked up, and that a heavy disc of 
wood formed the apparent cover. Thinking of the things this well must have been connected with 
if Pickman's wild hints had not been mere rhetoric, I shivered slightly; then turned to follow him 
up a step and through a narrow door into a room of fair size, provided with a wooden floor and 
furnished as a studio. An acetylene gas outfit gave the light necessary for work. 

The unfinished pictures on easels or propped against the walls were as ghastly as the finished 
ones upstairs, and showed the painstaking methods of the artist. Scenes were blocked out with 
extreme care, and pencilled guide lines told of the minute exactitude which Pickman used in 
getting the right perspective and proportions. The man was great—I say it even now, knowing as 
much as I do. A large camera on a table excited my notice, and Pickman told me that he used it in 
taking scenes for backgrounds, so that he might paint them from photographs in the studio instead 
of carting his oufit around the town for this or that view. He thought a photograph quite as good 
as an actual scene or model for sustained work, and declared he employed them regularly. 

There was something very disturbing about the nauseous sketches and half-finished 
monstrosities that leered round from every side of the room, and when Pickman suddenly 
unveiled a huge canvas on the side away from the light I could not for my life keep back a loud 
scream—the second I had emitted that night. It echoed and echoed through the dim vaultings of 
that ancient and nitrous cellar, and I had to choke back a flood of reaction that threatened to burst 
out as hysterical laughter. Merciful Creator! Eliot, but I don't know how much was real and how 
much was feverish fancy. It doesn't seem to me that earth can hold a dream like that! 

It was a colossal and nameless blasphemy with glaring red eyes, and it held in bony claws a 
thing that had been a man, gnawing at the head as a child nibbles at a stick of candy. Its position was 
a kind of crouch, and as one looked one felt that at any moment it might drop its present prey and 
seek a juicier morsel. But damn it all, it wasn't even the fiendish subject that made it such an 
immortal fountain-head of all panic—not that, nor the dog face with its pointed ears, bloodshot eyes, 
flat nose, and drooling lips. It wasn't the scaly claws nor the mould-caked body nor the half-hooved 
feet—none of these, though any one of them might well have driven an excitable man to madness. 

It was the technique, Eliot—the cursed, the impious, the unnatural technique! As I am a living 
being, I never elsewhere saw the actual breath of life so fused into a canvas. The monster was 
there—it glared and gnawed and gnawed and glared—and I knew that only a suspension of Nature's 
laws could ever let a man paint a thing like that without a model—without some glimpse of the 
nether world which no mortal unsold to the Fiend has ever had. 
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Pinned with a thumb-tack to a vacant part of the canvas was a piece of paper now badly curled 
up—probably, 1 thought, a photograph from which Pickman meant to paint a background as hideous 
as the nightmare it was to enhance. I reached out to uncurl and look at it, when suddenly 1 saw 
Pickman start as if shot. He had been listening with peculiar intensity ever since my shocked scream 
had waked unaccustomed echoes in the dark cellar, and now he seemed struck with a fright which, 
though not comparable to my own, had in it more of the physical than of the spiritual. He drew a 
revolver and motioned me to silence, then stepped out into the main cellar and closed the door 
behind him. 

1 think 1 was paralysed for an instant. Imitating Pickman's listening, I fancied I heard a faint 
scurrying sound somewhere, and a series of squeals or beats in a direction I couldn't determine. I 
thought of huge rats and shuddered. Then there came a subdued sort of clatter which somehow set 
me all in gooseflesh—a furtive, groping kind of clatter, though I can't attempt to convey what I 
mean in words. It was like heavy wood falling on stone or brick—wood on brick—what did that 
make me think of? 

It came again, and louder. There was a vibration as if the wood had fallen farther than it had 
fallen before. After that followed a sharp grating noise, a shouted gibberish from Pickman, and 
the deafening discharge of all six chambers of a revolver, fired spectacularly as a lion tamer might 
fire in the air for effect. A muffled squeal or squawk, and a thud. Then more wood and brick 
grating, a pause, and the opening of the door—at which I'll confess I started violently. Pickman 
reappeared with his smoking weapon, cursing the bloated rats that infested the ancient well. 

'The deuce knows what they eat, Thurber,' he grinned, 'for those archaic tunnels touched 
graveyard and witch-den and sea-coast. But whatever it is, they must have run short, for they 
were devilish anxious to get out. Your yelling stirred them up, I fancy. Better be cautious in these 
old places—our rodent friends are the one drawback, though I sometimes think they're a positive 
asset by way of atmosphere and colour.' 

Well, Eliot, that was the end of the night's adventure. Pickman had promised to show me the 
place, and Heaven knows he had done it. He led me out of that tangle of alleys in another 
direction, it seems, for when we sighted a lamp-post we were in a half-familiar street with 
monotonous rows of mingled tenement blocks and old houses. Charter Street, it turned out to be, 
but I was too flustered to notice just where we hit it. We were too late for the elevated, and 
walked back downtown through Hanover Street. I remember that wall. We switched from 
Tremont up Beacon, and Pickman left me at the corner of Joy, where I turned off. I never spoke to 
him again. 
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Why did I drop him? Don't be impatient. Wait till I ring for coffee. We've had enough of the 
other stuff, but I for one need something. No—it wasn't the paintings I saw in that place; though 
I'll swear they were enough to get him ostracised in nine-tenths of the homes and clubs of Boston, 
and I guess you won't wonder now why I have to steer clear of subways and cellars. It 
was—something I found in my coat the next morning. You know, the curled-up paper tacked to 
the frightful canvas in the cellar; the thing I thought was a photograph of some scene he meant to 
use as a background for that monster. That last scare had come while I was reaching to uncurl it, 
and it seems I had vacantly crumpled it into my pocket. But here's the coffee—take it black, Eliot, 
if you're wise. 

Yes, that paper was the reason I dropped Pickman; Richard Upton Pickman, the greatest artist 
I have ever known—and the foulest being that ever leaped the bounds of life into the pits of myth 
and madness. Eliot—old Reid was right. He wasn't strictly human. Either he was born in strange 
shadow, or he'd found a way to unlock the forbidden gate. It's all the same now, for he's 
gone—back into the fabulous darkness he loved to haunt. Here, let's have the chandelier going. 

Don't ask me to explain or even conjecture about what I burned. Don't ask me, either, what 
lay behind that mole-like scrambling Pickman was so keen to pass off as rats. There are secrets, 
you know, which might have come down from old Salem times, and Cotton Mather tells even 
stranger things. You know how damned lifelike Pickman's paintings were—how we all wondered 
where he got those faces. 

Well—that paper wasn't a photograph of any background, after all. What it showed was 
simply the monstrous being he was painting on that awful canvas. It was the model he was 
using—and its background was merely the wall of the cellar studio in minute detail. But by God, 
Eliot, it was a photograph from life! 



Pickman's Model 

WereBooks.org Edition is licensed under a Creative Commons Attribution- 
ShareAlike 4.0 International License. 

Based on a Public Domain work by Howard P. Lovecraft. 
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In the dense forests of Tennessee, the Union Army's 18 th Platoon found 
something even more gruesome than war — 


on THOSE HORRID EVENTS THAT OCCURRED IN 

MCCALLAHEE WOODS 


Nat Oldenburg 



F or two violent April days in 1862, the Confederate States Army ambushed Union forces in 
Pittsburg Landing, Tennessee. A bloody battle occurred on a long patch of forested road; the 
Confederate troops serving under Gens. Albert Sidney Johnston and P.T. Beauregard attempted to 
push Ulysses S. Grant and Don Carlos Buell into the swamps of Owl Creek, away from the 
Tennessee river. It was a decisive Union victory. While the Union troops had lost more soldiers, 
as Grant could not properly handle the situation, General Buell stood his ground and didn't move 
the Northern encampments an inch, securing the river. The Confederacy had lost General 
Johnston, one of their brightest and bravest, for his popliteal artery was slit by a stray bullet when 
he charged a Union stronghold. The forest, its birds chirping as sunlight rained through the 
nibbled leaves, smelled of death for those days following the initial advancement. Minie balls 
pierced human skin; trees splintered upon impact with brass grapeshot; the shouting of 
men—surprised and horrified and angered—filled the woods. It was a horrible, horrible couple of 
days that would be known throughout American history as Shiloh, named after the wooden lodge 
that slumbered in those woods alongside the Tennessee River. 

This story is not about those two days. 
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No, this story is about an incident just as frightening, vile, and barbaric as the bloodshed that 
occurred during the Battle of Shiloh, but nowhere spoken as much. Those who do speak of it are 
looked down upon as the elderly and superstitious remnants of a rustic time the nation would 
rather forget, when one did not have to look far for Continental Army veterans or Pilgrims in their 
bloodlines. They are either judged a rural American fossil or a mentally deranged geriatric 
eccentric babbling on and on about conspiracies and dark, hidden agendas in their insanity. 

Unlike the slaughter at Pittsburg Landing (where the cause is known to be military strategy, 
human wrath, and the chess moves of two great dueling halves of a house divided), the cause for 
this story's incident isn't completely known, or at least isn't spoken with as much confidence. It 
occurred on May 1, 1862, approximately fourteen miles away from Pittsburg Landing, near the 
isolated burg of Akocha. 

The forest was known as McCallahee Woods. 

On that day five Union soldiers, the last remaining survivors of their platoon after Shiloh, 
entered those woods never to return. Whether they were fools or brave men or feeble slaughtered 
lambs that were merely in the wrong place in the wrong time, history is not fit to tell. But to know 
those horrid events that occurred in McCallahee Woods is to know Tennessee; it is to the know the 
South; it is to know (underneath all our nations and cultures, our pride and rebellion, our guns and 
machines) that fear—humanity's childhood friend since we roamed the steppes in animal furs, slept 
in caves, and bashed in the heads of Neanderthals with sharpened flint—has never left us. 


II 


McCallahee Woods was discovered in 1683 by a band French explorers after several failed 
attempts to discover the lands south of the Carolinas. These French explorers first had luck 
reaching Tennessee after recruiting a local Irish trapper named Angus McCallahee, after whom 
the French explorers named the woods. Little is known about him but to the people of Akocha, 
where his eccentricities are taught from birth. 

Angus McCallahee was a devout Catholic who had a change of faith when he first moved to 
America with his wife and their four children. After his family died from smallpox, he cursed the 
Lord and all His saints. He was once heard saying, "If only all of Heaven had but one throat, my 
hands would throttle it." McCallahee then went on to gain a reputation as a violent drunk, for 
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starting tavern brawls, and for a series of loveless marriages. A town legend says that where now 
lies an artisanal coffee shop was the plot in which the trapper buried the corpse of his second wife 
after hanging her with a noose. 

The band of French explorers was extremely satisfied with their discovery of McCallahee 
Woods, as it provided sufficient timber and game to start up a nearby community. After getting 
the nearby Chikasaw to leave with a trade of guns, alcohol, and pelts, a village was built. From it 
came the town of Akocha; that stands to this day. It is also from this band of French explorers that 
Akocha's worst nightmare originated. Elderly locals believe what caused the demise of those five 
Union soldiers haunts McCallahee Woods to this day. The monster's alleged father, Hugo Favager 
de Lucille, his Choctaw wife, Awenasa, his five children, and his house slave, Abigail, settled into 
the town he and his colleagues had built. 

Much like McCallahee, Abigail also had a sinister streak. It is said that she was found twice 
with a young boy in a hay barn, holding a knife to his throat and shouting over and over again: 
"Swear to Satan that you love me! Swear to Satan!" Both times she was whipped viciously by her 
master, de Lucille. When local children went missing, the town believed it to be her, though de 
Lucille argued that she was innocent. Abigail was also known to collect disturbing and odd 
ephemera to use in black magic rituals: mummified fetuses, bat hearts, fingernails, goat heads, pig 
entrails and such. 

One day, after de Lucille flogged her over ninety times for a minor error, Abigail plotted her 
revenge. When her master went outside to hunt for geese, she threw one of her home-brewed 
potions into the living room where Awenasa and her children were saying grace. A dark fog filled 
up the room and choked everyone inside of it. Abigail then dismembered the poor victims and 
nailed the pieces of their bodies on the wall to spell out a hex in some frightening eldritch 
language the Devil had whispered into her ear while she dreamed. When de Lucille arrived home, 
Abigail seduced him with whiskey before he could see his slain family and got him drunk. In the 
very room where the rotting flesh of the Frenchman's wife and children hung upon the wall, she 
had him impregnate her. She slit his throat and fled deep into McCallahee Woods, where she gave 
birth and lived out the rest of her days as a hermit—much to the small town's relief. 

Akocha, breathing easy with their children no longer at risk from Abigail, found that the old 
witch's work was continued by her son. Her child was born a demonic entity of flesh but no 
substance, like a putrid and sticky living jelly found under a rock at the bottom of the ocean. At 
first he fed on rats and cats and goats; then his appetite turned toward human flesh. It is said the 
demonic son can take on any form he wishes and can insert his will into anything, from the trees 
to the birds to the moon itself. 
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He is the Woky Man. 


The form he most often takes in stories parents tell their children is that of a skinny man in 
sombre, black clothes, like a vicar—though an undertaker would be more appropriate. He first 
appears at the furthest distance from you, so your vision allows you only to see a gaunt, old man. 
As he gets closer and closer, you can make out his facial features and see that his head is really a 
skull held together by a flimsy caul of decayed skin. Before you can say anything, he will open 
his maw and vent a primal, grinding, terrible shriek, and plunge his gutting hook into your belly. 
The Woky Man will then take you back to his home inside of a tree and eat you slowly like a 
fruit, first peeling your skin off and then slicing you into tinier and tinier pieces. 

This boogeyman has stayed with Akocha and McCallahee Woods for generations. More 
recent ones have spiritually disowned him, saying that he is too scary for modern parenting and 
will reduce the already dwindling amount of visitors Akocha gets. Perhaps they are right, but 
there are still those eyes in Akocha—whether they be of the old, or of the easily frightened, or of 
the morbidly fascinated—that glimpse from their windows at night a gaunt man in black clothes 
roaming the forest. 


Ill 


After the battle of Shiloh, only five men were left from the 18th Platoon, 11th Illinois 
Regiment. They were Sgt. Harlan Cole, Pvt. William "Bill" Rebus, Pvt. Johann Tanzler, Pvt. 
Theodore Vincent Cance, and Pvt. Haley Thadbourough. The 18th Platoon originally constituted 
seventeen men at the beginning of the ambush, all led by Lt. Maj. Phillip Kennel. Lieutenant 
Major Kennel, along with twelve of his men, were killed by infantry musket fire. The five 
survivors, intensely frightened by the sight of the men right next to them being riddled with balls, 
took cover behind a fallen tree and waited for the Southern pulses of gunfire to end. From time to 
time one of the five would aim his rifle and fire blindly, hoping that would be enough 
participation as to not be shot for suspected desertion by the brigadiers. 

Once the Confederate States Army retreated, the five became a close, tight-knit group, 
learning more of each other, or at least more than they knew when the platoon first formed in 
1862. When the Union soldiers gathered together in a big meeting of tents and generals or at 
suppertime after the Confederates retreated, soldiers from other regiments remarked on how the 
five men of the 18th Platoon never seemed to let each other out of their sights. 
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Despite being so closely connected after the events of Shiloh, the group had diverse, differing 
personalities. Their sergeant, Harlan Cole, was the oldest of the platoon. He was conscripted 
when President Lincoln asked for soldiers after the attacks on Fort Sumter. Sergeant Cole served 
in the Battle of First Manassas, where he was nearly killed by a stray Confederate cannon ball. 
The heavy artillery fire during that battle cursed Sergeant Cole with nightmares for the rest of his 
life. He was often kept up for nights because whenever he dared close his eyes, the fiery 
explosions and traumatic cracks of cannon-balls going off echoed underneath his eyelids. 

Sergeant Cole had an air that would often intimidate the soldiers around him. The men of the 18th 
Platoon knew him for his sullen silence. 

Contrasting with Sergeant Cole was Pvt. William "Bill" Rebus, the youngest of the group. He 
was a juvenile delinquent who got himself into more and more serious trouble as he got older—as 
well as into more and more boys' reformation homes, only to break himself out again and again. 
After he killed a thirteen-year-old boy in a fight, his parents decided that for the safety of his 
siblings, his community, and themselves, Bill would enlist in the Union Army and lie about his 
age. He was sixteen when he first got his Union blues. The platoon saw him as immature but 
wildly funny and energetic, always quick to sing a bawdy song or make a crass joke. 

His violent streak continued in the military, however. Shortly after the events of Shiloh, 
Confederate deserters were brought back to Union encampments as POWs. It was reported that 
an argument broke out between two of the deserters and the boy, and that led to Private Rebus 
violently attacking the two. One died, while the other had to have an arm amputated. Out of his 
fondness for the boy, Sergeant Cole used his reputation in the Union Army to prevent Private 
Rebus from being court-martialed. 

Also in the platoon were Pvt. Johann Tanzler and his best friend Pvt. Theodore Cance. Private 
Tanzler was a German immigrant who struggled speaking English, so Private Cance, who studied 
the language at Yale, helped him speak to the other soldiers. Private Tanzler was known for being 
meek and shy and for hating combat. He had bawled like a baby at Shiloh. Private Cance 
encouraged him to at least attempt to shoot and fight, as he didn't want his friend to be executed 
by firing squad for desertion and disobedience. 

The fifth survivor of the 18th Platoon was Pvt. Haley Thadbourough, best known as the 
platoon's resident cook. Like Sergeant Cole, Private Thadbourough didn't speak much, but he 
slept fine, and this was most likely due to his dislike of human contact rather than shell shock. 

After the events that occurred in Pittsburg Landing, the Union Army marched south. They 
kept garrisons around the Southern Tennessee area, just in case another Confederate ambush were 
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to take place, as well as to get the local towns and villages adjusted to living once again in the 
United States. Brig. Gen. Benjamin M. Prentiss assigned the remnants of the 18th Platoon to act 
as emissaries to the sleepy town of Akocha. He didn't care much for the hamlet, as he knew so 
little about it, and it seemed so insignificant to him. He wanted to get the scouting and aid 
program out of the way as soon as possible. The 18th Platoon was both competent enough for the 
job and small enough, so Brigadier General Prentiss did not have to waste soldiers on a trivial 
mission. On April 29, 1862, the five men left the encampment in Pittsburg Landing and traveled 
toward Akocha. 


IV 


On the muddy wagon track to Akocha, the soldiers were met by a bird-feces stained wooden 
sign at the side of the road, ft bore only the town's name. Immediately after passing the sign, the 
18th Platoon was greeted by McCallahee Woods. The forest flanked the town on both the west and 
the east, forming a bulwark of trees and foliage around Akosha. Until they reached the town square 
with its plethora of businesses and homes, it was just more and more lonely road surrounded by the 
grasping branches on the trees of McCallahee Woods. 

One mile in, the group had become restless, but found the first home in Akocha. It was a squat 
wooden cabin drenched in moss. Animal bones, jaw-bones, ribs, and skulls dangled from the 
shingled roof like wind-chimes. Next to the hunched chimney was a gory mule's hide drying in the 
sun. Sergeant Cole, his eyes unflinching every step of the way, walked forward to the cabin's 
entrance but stopped dead in his tracks once a fearful growling sounded out, echoing in the forest 
like the sound of some catastrophic earthquake. The collective hearts of the platoon skipped a beat 
and hands instinctively groped blindly for weapons. From the darkness of the cabin, out walked a 
man in a blood-stained apron, a musket in his right hand, and the leather leash to frantic, barking 
hound, in the other. 

"What are Yankees doing in Akocha!" the man shouted, spittle flinging from his unshaven mug. 
With gritted teeth and wide eyes, Sergeant Cole lifted up his arm in the air as his friends behind him 
aimed their rifles. 

"Tennessee is now Union territory, sir. We don't mean any harm," Sergeant Cole said in a 
monotone voice, internally trying desperately to prevent it from trembling. "Me and my men are 
here to help. Provide food, medicine, and such." 
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The man smiled, shrugged, and then lowered his rifle. He calmed down his hound and tied its 
leash around a post. "Lincoln's got Tennessee now, eh?" He chuckled. "And now Yankee boys be 
helpin' us, eh?" The man extended a crusty hand to Sergeant Cole, and they shook. "They call me Pa 
Beckett." 

Now, nobody knows why Pa Beckett was known as Pa Beckett. At one point in time he did 
have a family, but the yellow fever had taken them all. He lived alone in his cabin with his gun 
and his hound, causing trouble for any idiot too stupid to bother his isolation. But still, the locals 
of Akocha called him Pa Beckett. 

"So how you gon' be helpin' Pa today, boys?" Pa Beckett asked the soldiers. Private 
Thadbourough had the sack of food rations they were supposed to give to them townsfolk. Out of 
the sack came several fresh fruits and vegetables and a box containing bread, sliced meat, and a 
can of beans. Pa Beckett gave a little laugh under his breath. "Much obliged, Yank." 

"We also have medicine," offered Private Tanzler. 

" 'Tain't needed, Yank," Pa Beckett answered. "I make all my remedies by my own." 

"I guess we'll be off then," said a clearly uncomfortable Private Cance. The soldiers hefted 
their rifles and supplies on their backs and waved goodbye to Pa Beckett. 

"Oh, wait! Just one thing!" he said, causing the platoon to pause. "Cut through the 
McCallahee, and that walk'll be little but a quarter by the road. Sun's going down, and you best be 
back at your station come nightfall, Yanks. The innkeeper at Akocha might not let bygones be 
bygones and show hospitality, if y'all understand me." 

Sergeant Cole nodded, wanting to end this conversation with the eerie backwoods hermit as 
soon as possible, though it did register in his mind that it wouldn't be a bad idea to take a shortcut 
to the burg. 

"Just travel east of where y'all standing now, and you'll find Akosha far sooner than if you 
keep on this here road," Pa Beckett said with a smile, revealing he had not retained all of his 
teeth. "All y'all gotta do is keep safe of the Woky Man." 

"The what?" Private Rebus asked with a sour face. 
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Pa Beckett gave a throaty laugh, revealing more of his sour, yellow teeth. "Oh, 'tain't nothin' 
but nothin'. Jus' a li'l joke, ya' hear Yankee boys? The Woky Man lives in the McCallahee, is some 
kind of devil cannibal my Pa used to tell me stories about to keep me abed. 'Tain't nothin' but 
nothin'. Jus' a li'l joke, boys." 

"Thanks again for the shortcut," Sergeant Cole said with an annoyed grunt. As the f 8th 
Platoon drifted into the forest, Pa Beckett kept grinning and waving at them as they disappeared 
into McCallahee Woods. 


V 


The soldiers had a difficult time keeping track of each other as they trekked through 
McCallahee Woods. The spindly trees seemed to ensnare and divide them, hiding each soldier 
from the others' lines of sight. Frequently they had to call out to each other and wait for a shouted 
response just to know they were together. The sun was about to set, so it had reached peak 
brightness. The leaves had been reduced to black and white by the shining rays of the cloudless 
sky. Long, skeletal shadows stalked the f 8th Platoon. Eventually, the soldiers found themselves at 
a fork in the woods, a space of barren mud earth between the forest that stretched into a V shape. 

"That man said nothin' about a fork in the shortcut," said Sergeant Cole with a confused, 
angry look on his face. 

"Well, where are we supposed to go, Sarge?" asked Private Rebus. 

"We have to be careful, as to not get lost and make this longer than it should be," murmured 
Private Cance, nervously shifting his eyes and looking around the forest. 

"Say, where is Tanzler?" asked Private Thadbourough. 

Private Cance's body shook in fear. He exclaimed, "He must have gotten lost! I need to go 
find him!" 


"Ted, wait—" The soldier had run back into the woods. Sergeant Cole swore under his breath. 
"Damn it." 
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Private Thadbourough pulled out a pipe, packed it with loose tobacco, and lit it nonchalantly. 
"He mustn't be far. I don't see what Cance is worried about." 

Private Rebus smiled a juvenile smile, his cheeks rising up like that of a rodent eating a piece 
of cheese. "That Cance worries way too much 'bout the Dutchman, don't he?" 

Sergeant Cole shook his head and said, "Akocha first. We can find someone there to fetch 
them out of these damn woods." 

The crew, now only three, continued through the woods. The sun's incandescent zenith had 
ended, so now the land was bathed in the deep, royal purple of twilight. The birds continued 
chirping loudly. This irritated Private Thadbourough and intimidated Private Rebus. To him these 
avian animals mocked him or spied upon him as a vulture would a shambler in the desert. A black 
crow landed on a branch he had just passed and cawed harshly at him. Instinctively Private Rebus 
took his musket into his arms and tried to spear the bird with his musket's bayonet. The feathered 
devil took off as the boy blindly stabbed and slashed. Sergeant Cole put his hand on Private 
Rebus's shoulder. "Hold, private," he said calmingly. "Hold." 

Private Rebus took a deep breath and returned his musket to his back. The three Union 
soldiers continued to walk. The sky's royal purple had changed to grimy and dull navy blue; the 
light escaped from every shade on the horizon every second. Hours had passed, and still the men 
had not reached Akocha. 

"Just where are we?" Private Thadbourough angrily snapped. 

"We need to go back!" Private Rebus cried out, his voice quivering. 

"Who has the lantern? Chr-Christ! Tanzler has the lantern," stammered Private 
Thadbourough. Suddenly a bright light shone in their faces. The three men recoiled and squinted 
their eyes. A short, timid figure approached them. 

"Speak of the Devil," said Sergeant Cole. 

Private Tanzler put down the lantern and looked meekly at the men. "Ja, ist me. I'm. . .I'm 
sorry. . .1 was. . .lost. I'm sorry. Sorry. Es tut mir leid. Sorry. I-I-I was lost. Verloren. Lost." 

Sergeant Cole, clearly annoyed, asked, "Did you see Private Cance?" 
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The din of leaves rushing and twigs snapping loudly made them freeze then look about, 
frantic. By the lantern's light, the soldiers could barely make out a man running through the 
woods. 

"That's him! Private Cancel" Private Thadbourough dashed after the figure. 

As Private Thadbourough slipped into the woods, Sergeant Cole looked up. A jaundice 
yellow crescent moon hung in the sky. Sergeant Cole sighed. He told Private Rebus to set up a 
fire and Private Tanzler to set up camp. 

They would have to stay overnight in McCallahee Woods. 

Private Thadbourough continued running through the woods, chasing any bare outline or 
flash of what he thought to be Private Cance in the blackness. As if it had done so out of its own 
volition, a gnarled tree-root tripped Private Thadbourough. He fell face-first onto a sharp stone. 
Blood oozed out of both of his eye sockets, and his fractured nose stung in numb pain. Private 
Thadbourough screamed in agony as more gnarled tree roots wrapped around his frame and 
dragged him towards a great, aged tree. 

The last thing Pvt. Haley Thadbourough heard before he was gored with a metal hook was a 
grinding, wheezing shriek. 


VI 


Deep in McCallahee Woods, three Union soldiers slept around a dead fire. That's what Private 
Rebus believed when he woke in the middle of the night, or at least what he hoped was true. 

A sound scratched at the inside of his skull. It was quiet at first, ignorable even. It became 
louder and louder, more and more repugnant. Someone chewed something wet and foul. 
Something hard and soft at the same time was being chewed by someone. And the sound of teeth 
slicing and piercing and crunching grew louder and louder. 

Private Rebus's bloodshot eyes opened, and he got out of his blanket. He felt around for the 
lantern and found it. He got a match from his pocket, struck it against the lantern base, and then 
slowly and carefully lit the wick. Both Private Tanzler and Sergeant Cole were missing from their 
blankets. 
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His heart pounding like a drum and his breath sounding like an over-worked horse, Private 
Rebus wandered from the campsite, lantern held high. An owl hooted. Darkened, dirty clouds 
passed over the sickle-shaped, xanthous moon. With the light of the lantern, Private Rebus saw 
nothing out of the ordinary as he searched for Private Tanzler and Sergeant Cole: rocks and sticks 
and leaves and such. Then he found the sergeant. 

On the crook of a bent, short tree, Sgt. Harlan Cole lay flayed and dismembered. 

A grotesque man dressed completely in black like a vicar (or more appropriately, an 
undertaker) carved Sergeant Cole's flesh with a sharp, metal hook. Resembling an onion or an 
apple soaked in vinegar, the degenerate's head was a mummified husk over a grinning skull. The 
fiend jerked his neck. Folds of putrefying skin that should have been eyes saw Private Rebus. He 
shouted in horror and fled. The hellion yowled in guttural, primal wrath then coalesced with the 
nearest tree. 

Desperate to get away from that disgusting scene and that chilling specter, the boy ran. Tears 
and sweat ran down his cheeks. Urine ran down his thighs. He ran until cold steel snagged on his 
spine. Private Rebus tried to scream but couldn't; he was paralyzed, snared by the deeply set hook 
jutting out from a tree. Growing like a tumor, the villain materialized from the tree's bark. The 
infernal beast's raspy breath was a hot, bitter miasma of rotting fish and bodily fluids. 

The Woky Man retreated into the tree, leaving the corpse of Pvt. William "Bill" Rebus to 
slump to the ground. 

Private Cance had wandered the forest blindly for some time. His arms wrapped around 
himself, he rubbed his brachia in a futile attempt to keep warm. His teeth chattered in both terror 
and chill. He heard a mournful cry and turned his head to listen. 

"Wo bist du? Wo bist du, mein Bruder? Wo bist du?" 

"Tanzler! Tanzler where are you?" he shouted, forgetting his fear and his cold. Private Cance 
ran through the woods, jumping over logs and pushing branches away. Finally, a ray of moonlight 
revealed Private Tanzler. The soldier reached then hugged the German, feeling safe and 
comforted to be with him again. "Oh, Johann! Johann! You're here! You're alri—" 

Private Cance's large intestine fell to the leaf-clad dirt ground. 
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Private Tanzler drew back his hook, taking more viscera with him. With blood on his lips, 
Private Cance looked into his friend's eyes for a reason and found it as his friend's face changed. 
Private Tanzler's eyes changed from his kind, green-irised orbs to hollow, empty drums of tattered 
and stretched skin. His mouth, accented with a soft pencil mustache, stretched into a horrible 
maw of decayed and sharpened teeth. 

Revealing himself as the Woky Man, the unearthly fiend plunged his hook into Private 
Theodore V. Cance's chest, face, and abdomen over and over again. 

Four days later, Union Army Headquarters at Pittsburg Landing sent search parties into 
McCallahee Woods and Akocha. The five Shiloh survivors from the 18th Platoon, 11th Illinois 
Regiment—Sgt. Harlan Cole, Pvt. William "Bill" Rebus, Pvt. Theodore V. Cance, Pvt. Johann 
Tanzler, and Pvt. Haley Thadbourough—had never been seen and were never found. 
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Henry Kuttner gives us a story of the shocking revelation that came to the 
twenty-first Baron Kralitz — 

^Secret of 

Henry Kuttner 

(D 


I awoke from profound sleep to find two black-swathed forms standing silently beside me, their 
faces pale blurs in the gloom. As I blinked to clear my sleep-dimmed eyes, one of them 
beckoned impatiently, and suddenly I realized the purpose of this midnight summons. For years I 
had been expecting it, ever since my father, the Baron Kralitz, had revealed to me the secret and the 
curse that hung over our ancient house. And so, without a word, I rose and followed my guides as 
they led me along the gloomy corridors of the castle that had been my home since birth. 

As I proceeded there rose up in my mind the stem face of my father, and in my ears rang his 
solemn words as he told me of the legendary curse of the House of Kralitz, the unknown secret that 
was imparted to the eldest son of each generation—at a certain time. 

"When?" I had asked my father as he lay on his death-bed, fighting back the approach of 
dissolution. 

"When you are able to understand," he had told me, watching my face intently from beneath his 
tufted white brows. "Some are told the secret sooner than others. Since the first Baron Kralitz the 
secret has been handed down— 
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He clutched at his breast and paused. It was fully five minutes before he had gathered his 
strength to speak again in his rolling, powerful voice. No gasping, death-bed confessions for the 
Baron Kralitz! 

He said at last, "You have seen the ruins of the old monastery near the village, Franz. The first 
Baron burnt it and put the monks to the sword. The Abbot interfered too often with the Baron's 
whims. A girl sought shelter and the Abbot refused to give her up at the Baron's demand. His 
patience was at an end—you know the tales they still tell about him. 

"He slew the Abbot, burned the monastery, and took the girl. Before he died the Abbot cursed 
his slayer, and cursed his sons for unborn generations. And it is the nature of this curse that is the 
secret of our house. 

"I may not tell you what the curse is. Do not seek to discover it before it is revealed to you. Wait 
patiently, and in due time you will be taken by the warders of the secret down the stairway to the 
underground cavern. And then you will learn the secret of Kralitz." 

As the last word passed my father's lips he died, his stern face still set in its harsh lines. 


* * * 


Deep in my memories, I had not noticed our path, but now the dark forms of my guides paused 
beside a gap in the stone flagging, where a stairway which I had never seen during my wanderings 
about the castle led into subterranean depths. Down this stairway I was conducted, and presently I 
came to realize that there was light of a sort—a dim, phosphorescent radiance that came from no 
recognizable source, and seemed to be less actual light than the accustoming of my eyes to the near¬ 
darkness. 

I went down for a long time. The stairway turned and twisted in the rock, and the bobbing forms 
ahead were my only relief from the monotony of the interminable descent. And at last, deep 
underground, the long stairway ended, and I gazed over the shoulders of my guides at the great door 
that barred my path. It was roughly chiseled from the solid stone, and upon it were curious and 
strangely disquieting carvings, symbols which I did not recognize. It swung open, and I passed 
through and paused, staring about me through a gray sea of mist. 

I stood upon a gentle slope that fell away into the fog-hidden distance, from which came a 
pandemonium of muffled bellowing and high-pitched, shrill squeakings vaguely akin to obscene 
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laughter. Dark, half-glimpsed shapes swam into sight through the haze and disappeared again, and 
great vague shadows swept overhead on silent wings. Almost beside me was a long rectangular 
table of stone, and at this table two score of men were seated, watching me from eyes that gleamed 
dully out of deep sockets. My two guides silently took their places among them. 

And suddenly the thick fog began to lift. It was swept raggedly away on the breath of a chill 
wind. The far dim reaches of the cavern were revealed as the mist swiftly dissipated, and I stood 
silent in the grip of a mighty fear, and, strangely, an equally potent, unaccountable thrill of delight. A 
part of my mind seemed to ask, "What horror is this?" And another part whispered, "You know this 
place!" 

But I could never have seen it before. If I had realized what lay far beneath the castle I could 
never have slept at night for the fear that would have obsessed me. For, standing silent with 
conflicting tides of horror and ecstasy racing through me, I saw the weird inhabitants of the 
underground world. 

Demons, monsters, unnamable things! Nightmare colossi strode bellowing through the murk, 
and amorphous gray things like giant slugs walked upright on stumpy legs. Creatures of shapeless 
soft pulp, beings with flame-shot eyes scattered over their misshapen bodies like fabled Argus, 
writhed and twisted there in the evil glow. Winged things that were not bats swooped and fluttered 
in the tenebrous air, whispering sibilandy—whispering in human voices. 

Far away at the bottom of the slope I could see the chill gleam of water, a hidden, sunless sea. 
Shapes mercifully almost hidden by distance and the semi-darkness sported and cried, troubling the 
surface of the lake, the size of which I could only conjecture. And a flapping thing whose leathery 
wings stretched like a tent above my head swooped and hovered for a moment, staring with flaming 
eyes, and then darted off and was lost in the gloom. 

And all the while, as I shuddered with fear and loathing, within me was this evil glee—this 
voice which whispered, "You know this place! You belong here! Is it not good to be home?" 

I glanced behind me. The great door had swung silently shut, and escape was impossible. And 
then pride came to my aid. I was a Kralitz. And a Kralitz would not acknowledge fear in the face of 
the devil himself! 

* * * 


I stepped forward and confronted the warders, who were still seated regarding me intently from 
eyes in which a smoldering fire seemed to burn. Fighting down an insane dread that I might find 
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before me an array of fleshless skeletons, I stepped to the head of the table, where there was a sort 
of crude throne, and peered closely at the silent figure on my right. 

It was no bare skull at which I gazed, but a bearded, deadly-pale face. The curved, voluptuous 
lips were crimson, looking almost rouged, and the dull eyes stared through me bleakly. Inhuman 
agony had etched itself in deep lines on the white face, and gnawing anguish smoldered in the 
sunken eyes. I cannot hope to convey the utter strangeness, the atmosphere of unearthliness that 
surrounded him, almost as palpable as the fetid tomb-stench that welled from his dark garments. He 
waved a black-swathed arm to the vacant seat at the head of the table, and I sat down. 

This nightmare sense of unreality! I seemed to be in a dream, with a hidden part of my mind 
slowly waking from sleep into evil life to take command of my faculties. The table was set with old- 
fashioned goblets and trenchers such as had not been used for hundreds of years. There was meat on 
the trenchers, and red liquor in the jeweled goblets. A heady, overpowering fragrance swam up into 
my nostrils, mixed with the grave-smell of my companions and the musty odor of a dank and 
sunless place. 

Every white face was turned to me, faces that seemed oddly familiar, although I did not know 
why. Each face was alike in its blood-red, sensual lips and its expression of gnawing agony, and 
burning black eyes like the abysmal pits of Tartarus stared at me until I felt the short hairs stir on my 
neck. But—I was a Kralitz! I stood up and said boldly in archaic German that somehow came 
familiarly from my lips, "I am Franz, twenty-first Baron Kralitz. What do you want with me?" 

A murmur of approval went around the long table. There was a stir. From the foot of the board a 
huge bearded man arose, a man with a frightful scar that made the left side of his face a horror of 
healed white tissue. Again the odd thrill of familiarity ran through me; I had seen that face before, 
and vaguely I remembered looking at it through dim twilight. 

The man spoke in the old guttural German. "We greet you, Franz, Baron Kralitz. We greet you 
and pledge you, Franz—and we pledge the House of Kralitz!" 

With that he caught up the goblet before him and held it high. All along the long table the black- 
swathed ones arose, and each held high his jeweled cup, and pledged me. They drank deeply, 
savoring the liquor, and I made the bow custom demanded. I said, in words that sprang almost 
unbidden from my mouth: 

"I greet you, who are the warders of the secret of Kralitz, and I pledge you in return." 
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All about me, to the farthermost reaches of the dim cavern, a hush fell, and the bellows and 
howlings, and the insane tittering of the flying things, were no longer heard. My companions leaned 
expectantly toward me. Standing alone at the head of the board, I raised my goblet and drank. The 
liquor was heady, exhilarating, with a faintly brackish flavor. 

And abruptly I knew why the pain-racked, ruined face of my companion had seemed familiar; I 
had seen it often among the portraits of my ancestors, the frowning, disfigured visage of the founder 
of the House of Kralitz that glared down from the gloom of the great hall. In that fierce white light 
of revelation I knew my companions for what they were; I recognized them, one by one, 
remembering their canvas counterparts. But there was a change! Like an impalpable veil, the stamp 
of ineradicable evil lay on the tortured faces of my hosts, strangely altering their features, so that I 
could not always be sure I recognized them. One pale, sardonic face reminded me of my father, but I 
could not be sure, so monstrously altered was its expression. 

I was dining with my ancestors—the House of Kralitz! 

My cup was still held high, and I drained it, for somehow the grim revelation was not entirely 
unexpected. A strange glow thrilled through my veins, and I laughed aloud for the evil delight that 
was in me. The others laughed too, a deep-throated merriment like the barking of wolves—tortured 
laughter from men stretched on the rack, mad laughter in hell! And ah through the hazy cavern 
came the clamor of the devil's brood! Great figures that towered many spans high rocked with 
thundering glee, and the flying things tittered slyly overhead. And out over the vast expanse swept 
the wave of frightful mirth, until the half-seen things in the black waters sent out bellows that tore at 
my eardrums, and the unseen roof far overhead sent back roaring echoes of the clamor. 

And I laughed with them, laughed insanely, until I dropped exhausted into my seat and watched 
the scarred man at the other end of the table as he spoke. 

"You are worthy to be of our company, and worthy to eat at the same board. We have pledged 
each other, and you are one of us; we shall eat together." 

And we fell to, tearing like hungry beasts at the succulent white meat in the jeweled trenchers. 
Strange monsters served us, and at a chill touch on my arm I turned to find a dreadful crimson thing, 
like a skinned child, refilling my goblet. Strange, strange and utterly blasphemous was our feast. We 
shouted and laughed and fed there in the hazy light, while all around us thundered the evil horde. 
There was hell beneath Castle Kralitz, and it held high carnival this night. 


* * * 
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Presently we sang a fierce drinking-song, swinging the deep cups back and forth in rhythm with 
our shouted chant, ft was an archaic song, but the obsolete words were no handicap, for I mouthed 
them as though they had been learned at my mother's knee. And at the thought of my mother a 
trembling and a weakness ran through me abmptly, but I banished it with a draft of the heady liquor. 

Long, long we shouted and sang and caroused there in the great cavern, and after a time we 
arose together and trooped to where a narrow, high-arched bridge spanned the tenebrous waters of 
the lake. But I may not speak of what was at the other end of the bridge, nor of the unnamable 
things that I saw—and did! I learned of the fungoid, inhuman beings that dwell on far cold Yuggoth, 
of the cyclopean shapes that attend unsleeping Cthulhu in his submarine city, of the strange 
pleasures that the followers of leprous, subterranean Yog-Sothoth may possess, and I learned, too, of 
the unbelievable manner in which Iod, the Source, is worshipped beyond the outer galaxies. I 
plumbed the blackest pits of hell and came back—laughing. I was one with the rest of those dark 
warders, and I joined them in the saturnalia of horror until the scarred man spoke to us again. 

"Our time grows short," he said, his scarred and bearded white face like a gargoyle's in the half- 
light. "We must depart soon. But you are a true Kralitz, Franz, and we shall meet again, and feast 
again, and make merry for longer than you think. One last pledge!" 

I gave it to him. "To the House of Kralitz! May it never fall!" 

And with an exultant shout we drained the pungent dregs of the liquor. 

Then a strange lassitude fell upon me. With the others I turned my back on the cavern and the 
shapes that pranced and bellowed and crawled there, and I went up through the carved stone portal. 
We filed up the stairs, up and up, endlessly, until at last we emerged through the gaping hole in the 
stone flags and proceeded, a dark, silent company, back through those interminable corridors. The 
surroundings began to grow strangely familiar, and suddenly I recognized them. 

We were in the great burial vaults below the castle, where the Barons Kralitz were 
ceremoniously entombed. Each Baron had been placed in his stone casket in his separate chamber, 
and each chamber lay, like beads on a necklace, adjacent to the next, so that we proceeded from the 
farthermost tombs of the early Barons Kralitz toward the unoccupied vaults. By immemorial 
custom, each tomb lay bare, an empty mausoleum, until the time had come for its use, when the 
great stone coffin, with the memorial inscription carved upon it, would be carried to its place. It was 
fitting, indeed, for the secret of Kralitz to be hidden here. 
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Abruptly I realized that I was alone, save for the bearded man with the disfiguring scar. The 
others had vanished, and, deep in my thoughts, I had not missed them. My companion stretched out 
his black-swathed arm and halted my progress, and 1 turned to him questioningly. He said in his 
sonorous voice, "1 must leave you now. I must go back to my own place." And he pointed to the way 
whence we had come. 

I nodded, for 1 had already recognized my companions for what they were. I knew that each 
Baron Kralitz had been laid in his tomb, only to arise as a monstrous thing neither dead nor alive, to 
descend into the cavern below and take part in the evil saturnalia. I realized, too, that with the 
approach of dawn they had returned to their stone coffins, to lie in a death-like trance until the 
setting sun should bring brief liberation. My own occult studies had enabled me to recognize these 
dreadful manifestations. 

1 bowed to my companion and would have proceeded on my way to the upper parts of the 
casde, but he barred my path. He shook his head slowly, his scar hideous in the phosphorescent 
gloom. 

1 said, "May 1 not go yet?" 

He stared at me with tortured, smoldering eyes that had looked into hell itself, and he pointed to 
what lay beside me, and in a flash of nightmare realization 1 knew the secret of the curse of Kralitz. 
There came to me the knowledge that made my brain a frightful thing in which shapes of darkness 
would ever swirl and scream; the dreadful comprehension of when each Baron Kralitz was initiated 
into the brotherhood of blood. I knew—I knew—that no coffin had ever been placed unoccupied in 
the tombs, and 1 read upon the stone sarcophagus at my feet the inscription that made my doom 
known to me—my own name, "Franz, twenty-first Baron Kralitz." 
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Edgar Allan Poe warns us that some people take jokes a step too far — 


THE CASK OF AMONTILLADO 

Edgar Allan Poe 



T he thousand injuries of Fortunato I had borne as I best could, but when he ventured upon 
insult, I vowed revenge. You, who so well know the nature of my soul, will not suppose, 
however, that I gave utterance to a threat. At length I would be avenged; this was a point 
definitely settled—but the very definitiveness with which it was resolved, precluded the idea of 
risk. I must not only punish, but punish with impunity. A wrong is unredressed when retribution 
overtakes its redresser. It is equally unredressed when the avenger fails to make himself felt as 
such to him who has done the wrong. 

It must be understood that neither by word nor deed had I given Fortunato cause to doubt my 
good will. I continued, as was my wont, to smile in his face, and he did not perceive that my 
smile now was at the thought of his immolation. 

He had a weak point—this Fortunato—although in other regards he was a man to be 
respected and even feared. He prided himself on his connoisseurship in wine. Few Italians have 
the true virtuoso spirit. For the most part their enthusiasm is adopted to suit the time and 
opportunity—to practise imposture upon the British and Austrian millionaires. In painting and 
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gemmary, Fortunato, like his countrymen, was a quack—but in the matter of old wines he was 
sincere. In this respect I did not differ from him materially: I was skillful in the Italian vintages 
myself, and bought largely whenever I could. 

It was about dusk, one evening during the supreme madness of the carnival season, that I 
encountered my friend. He accosted me with excessive warmth, for he had been drinking much. 
The man wore modey. He had on a tight-fitting parti-striped dress, and his head was surmounted 
by the conical cap and bells. I was so pleased to see him, that I thought I should never have done 
wringing his hand. 

I said to him—"My dear Fortunato, you are luckily met. How remarkably well you are 
looking today! But I have received a pipe of what passes for Amontillado, and I have my doubts." 

"How?" said he. "Amontillado? A pipe? Impossible! And in the middle of the carnival!" 

"I have my doubts," I replied; "and I was silly enough to pay the full Amontillado price 
without consulting you in the matter. You were not to be found, and I was fearful of losing a 
bargain." 

"Amontillado!" 

"I have my doubts." 

"Amontillado!" 

"And I must satisfy them." 

"Amontillado!" 

"As you are engaged, I am on my way to Luchesi. If any one has a critical turn, it is he. He 
will tell me—" 

"Luchesi cannot tell Amontillado from Sherry." 

"And yet some fools will have it that his taste is a match for your own." 

"Come, let us go." 
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"Whither?" 


"To your vaults." 

"My friend, no; I will not impose upon your good nature. I perceive you have an engagement. 
Luchesi—" 


"I have no engagement;—come." 

"My friend, no. It is not the engagement, but the severe cold with which I perceive you are 
afflicted. The vaults are insufferably damp. They are encrusted with nitre." 

"Let us go, nevertheless. The cold is merely nothing. Amontillado! You have been imposed 
upon. And as for Luchesi, he cannot distinguish Sherry from Amontillado." 

Thus speaking, Fortunato possessed himself of my arm. Putting on a mask of black silk, and 
drawing a roquelaire closely about my person, I suffered him to hurry me to my palazzo. 

There were no attendants at home; they had absconded to make merry in honour of the time. I 
had told them that I should not return until the morning, and had given them explicit orders not to 
stir from the house. These orders were sufficient, I well knew, to insure their immediate 
disappearance, one and all, as soon as my back was turned. 

I took from their sconces two flambeaux, and giving one to Fortunato, bowed him through 
several suites of rooms to the archway that led into the vaults. I passed down a long and winding 
staircase, requesting him to be cautious as he followed. We came at length to the foot of the 
descent, and stood together on the damp ground of the catacombs of the Montresors. 

The gait of my friend was unsteady, and the bells upon his cap jingled as he strode. 

"The pipe," said he. 

"It is farther on," said I; "but observe the white web-work which gleams from these cavern 
walls." 

He turned towards me, and looked into my eyes with two filmy orbs that distilled the rheum 
of intoxication. 
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"Nitre?" he asked, at length. 


"Nitre," I replied. "How long have you had that cough?" 

"Ugh! ugh! ugh!—ugh! ugh! ugh!—ugh! ugh! ugh!—ugh! ugh! ugh!—ugh! ugh! ugh!" 

My poor friend found it impossible to reply for many minutes. 

"It is nothing," he said, at last. 

"Come," I said, with decision, "we will go back; your health is precious. You are rich, 
respected, admired, beloved; you are happy, as once I was. You are a man to be missed. For me it 
is no matter. We will go back; you will be ill, and I cannot be responsible. Besides, there is 
Luchesi—" 


"Enough," he said; "the cough is a mere nothing; it will not kill me. I shall not die of a 
cough." 

"True—true," I replied; "and, indeed, I had no intention of alarming you unnecessarily—but 
you should use all proper caution. A draught of this Medoc will defend us from the damps." 

Here I knocked off the neck of a bottle which I drew from a long row of its fellows that lay 
upon the mould. 

"Drink," I said, presenting him the wine. 

He raised it to his lips with a leer. He paused and nodded to me familiarly, while his bells 
jingled. 

"I drink," he said, "to the buried that repose around us." 

"And I to your long life." 

He again took my arm, and we proceeded. 

"These vaults," he said, "are extensive." 
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"The Montresors," I replied, "were a great and numerous family." 

"I forget your arms." 

"A huge human foot d'or, in a field azure; the foot crushes a serpent rampant whose fangs are 
embedded in the heel." 

"And the motto?" 

"Nemo me impune lacessit." 

"Good!" he said. 

The wine sparkled in his eyes and the bells jingled. My own fancy grew warm with the 
Medoc. We had passed through walls of piled bones, with casks and puncheons intermingling, 
into the inmost recesses of catacombs. 1 paused again, and this time 1 made bold to seize 
Fortunato by an arm above the elbow. 

"The nitre!" 1 said; "see, it increases, ft hangs like moss upon the vaults. We are below the 
river's bed. The drops of moisture trickle among the bones. Come, we will go back ere it is too 
late. Your cough—" 

"ft is nothing," he said; "let us go on. But first, another draught of the Medoc." 

1 broke and reached him a flagon of de Grave. He emptied it at a breath. His eyes flashed with 
a fierce light. He laughed and threw the bottle upwards with a gesticulation 1 did not understand. 

1 looked at him in surprise. He repeated the movement—a grotesque one. 

"You do not comprehend?" he said. 

"Not I," 1 replied. 

"Then you are not of the brotherhood." 

"How?" 
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"You are not of the masons." 


"Yes, yes," I said; "yes, yes." 

"You? Impossible! A mason?" 

"A mason," I replied. 

"A sign," he said, "a sign." 

"It is this," I answered, producing a trowel from beneath the folds of my roquelaire. 

"You jest," he exclaimed, recoiling a few paces. "But let us proceed to the Amontillado." 

"Be it so," I said, replacing the tool beneath the cloak and again offering him my arm. He 
leaned upon it heavily. We continued our route in search of the Amontillado. We passed through a 
range of low arches, descended, passed on, and descending again, arrived at a deep crypt, in 
which the foulness of the air caused our flambeaux rather to glow than flame. 

At the most remote end of the crypt there appeared another less spacious. Its walls had been 
lined with human remains, piled to the vault overhead, in the fashion of the great catacombs of 
Paris. Three sides of this interior crypt were still ornamented in this manner. From the fourth side 
the bones had been thrown down, and lay promiscuously upon the earth, forming at one point a 
mound of some size. Within the wall thus exposed by the displacing of the bones, we perceived a 
s t ill interior recess, in depth about four feet in width three, in height six or seven. It seemed to 
have been constructed for no especial use within itself, but formed merely the interval between 
two of the colossal supports of the roof of the catacombs, and was backed by one of their 
circumscribing walls of solid granite. 

It was in vain that Fortunato, uplifting his dull torch, endeavoured to pry into the depth of the 
recess. Its termination the feeble light did not enable us to see. 

"Proceed," I said; "herein is the Amontillado. As for Luchesi—" 

"He is an ignoramus," interrupted my friend, as he stepped unsteadily forward, while I 
followed immediately at his heels. In an instant he had reached the extremity of the niche, and 
finding his progress arrested by the rock, stood stupidly bewildered. A moment more and I had 
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fettered him to the granite. In its surface were two iron staples, distant from each other about two 
feet, horizontally. From one of these depended a short chain, from the other a padlock. Throwing 
the links about his waist, it was but the work of a few seconds to secure it. He was too much 
astounded to resist. Withdrawing the key I stepped back from the recess. 

"Pass your hand," I said, "over the wall; you cannot help feeling the nitre. Indeed, it is very 
damp. Once more let me implore you to return. No? Then I must positively leave you. But I must 
first render you all the little attentions in my power." 

"The Amontillado!" ejaculated my friend, not yet recovered from his astonishment. 

"True," I replied; "the Amontillado." 

As I said these words I busied myself among the pile of bones of which I have before spoken. 
Throwing them aside, I soon uncovered a quantity of building stone and mortar. With these 
materials and with the aid of my trowel, I began vigorously to wall up the entrance of the niche. 

I had scarcely laid the first tier of the masonry when I discovered that the intoxication of 
Fortunato had in a great measure worn off. The earliest indication I had of this was a low 
moaning cry from the depth of the recess. It was not the cry of a drunken man. There was then a 
long and obstinate silence. I laid the second tier, and the third, and the fourth; and then I heard the 
furious vibrations of the chain. The noise lasted for several minutes, during which, that I might 
hearken to it with the more satisfaction, I ceased my labours and sat down upon the bones. When 
at last the clanking subsided, I resumed the trowel, and finished without interruption the fifth, the 
sixth, and the seventh tier. The wall was now nearly upon a level with my breast. I again paused, 
and holding the flambeaux over the mason-work, threw a few feeble rays upon the figure within. 

A succession of loud and shrill screams, bursting suddenly from the throat of the chained form, 
seemed to thrust me violendy back. For a brief moment I hesitated—I trembled. Unsheathing my 
rapier, I began to grope with it about the recess; but the thought of an instant reassured me. I placed 
my hand upon the solid fabric of the catacombs, and felt satisfied. I reapproached the wall; I replied 
to the yells of him who clamoured. I re-echoed—I aided—I surpassed them in volume and in 
strength. I did this, and the clamourer grew still. 

It was now midnight, and my task was drawing to a close. I had completed the eighth, the ninth, 
and the tenth tier. I had finished a portion of the last and the eleventh; there remained but a single 
stone to be fitted and plastered in. I struggled with its weight; I placed it partially in its destined 
position. But now there came from out the niche a low laugh that erected the hairs upon my head. It 
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was succeeded by a sad voice, which I had difficulty in recognizing as that of the noble Fortunato. 
The voice said— 

"Ha! ha! ha!—he! he! he!—a very good joke indeed—an excellent jest. We shall have many a 
rich laugh about it at the palazzo—he! he! he!—over our wine—he! he! he!" 

"The Amontillado!" I said. 

"He! he! he!—he! he! he!—yes, the Amontillado. But is it not getting late? Will not they be 
awaiting us at the palazzo, the Lady Fortunato and the rest? Let us be gone." 

"Yes," I said, "let us be gone." 

"For the love of God, Montresor!" 

"Yes," I said, "for the love of God!" 

But to these words I hearkened in vain for a reply. I grew impatient. I called aloud— 

"Fortunato!" 

No answer. I called again— 

"Fortunato—" 

No answer still. I thrust a torch through the remaining aperture and let it fall within. There came 
forth in reply only a jingling of the bells. My heart grew sick on account of the dampness of the 
catacombs. I hastened to make an end of my labour. I forced the last stone into its position; I 
plastered it up. Against the new masonry I re-erected the old rampart of bones. For the half of a 
century no mortal has disturbed them. In pace requiescat\ 
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We end with Bram Stoker's classic tale of redemption — 

K .Dream of l^ed Dapdk 

Bram Stoker 



T he first opinion given to me regarding Jacob Settle was a simple descriptive statement. "He's 
a down-in-the-mouth chap", but I found that it embodied the thoughts and ideas of all his 
fellow-workmen. There was in the phrase a certain easy tolerance, an absence of positive feeling 
of any kind, rather than any complete opinion, which marked pretty accurately the man's place in 
public esteem. Still, there was some dissimilarity between this and his appearance which 
unconsciously set me thinking, and by degrees, as I saw more of the place and the workmen, 1 
came to have a special interest in him. He was, I found, for ever doing kindnesses, not involving 
money expenses beyond his humble means, but in the manifold ways of forethought and 
forbearance and self-repression which are of the truer charities of life. Women and children 
trusted him implicitly, though, strangely enough, he rather shunned them, except when anyone 
was sick, and then he made his appearance to help if he could, timidly and awkwardly. He led a 
very solitary life, keeping house by himself in a tiny cottage, or rather hut, of one room, far on the 
edge of the moorland. His existence seemed so sad and solitary that I wished to cheer it up, and 
for the purpose took the occasion when we had both been sitting up with a child, injured by me 
through accident, to offer to lend him books. He gladly accepted, and as we parted in the grey of 
the dawn I felt that something of mutual confidence had been established between us. 
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The books were always most carefully and punctually returned, and in time Jacob Settle and I 
became quite friends. Once or twice as I crossed the moorland on Sundays I looked in on him; but 
on such occasions he was shy and ill at ease so that I felt diffident about calling to see him. He 
would never under any circumstances come into my own lodgings. 

One Sunday afternoon, I was coming back from a long walk beyond the moor, and as I 
passed Settle's cottage stopped at the door to say "how do you do?" to him. As the door was shut, 

I thought that he was out, and merely knocked for form's sake, or through habit, not expecting to 
get any answer. To my surprise, I heard a feeble voice from within, though what was said I could 
not hear. I entered at once, and found Jacob lying half-dressed upon his bed. He was as pale as 
death, and the sweat was simply rolling off his face. His hands were unconsciously gripping the 
bed-clothes as a drowning man holds on to whatever he may grasp. As I came in he half arose, 
with a wild, hunted look in his eyes, which were wide open and staring, as though something of 
horror had come before him; but when he recognised me he sank back on the couch with a 
smothered sob of relief and closed his eyes. I stood by him for a while, quiet a minute or two, 
while he gasped. Then he opened his eyes and looked at me, but with such a despairing, woeful 
expression that, as I am a living man, I would have rather seen that frozen look of horror. I sat 
down beside him and asked after his health. For a while he would not answer me except to say 
that he was not ill; but then, after scrutinising me closely, he half arose on his elbow and said. 

"I thank you kindly, sir, but I'm simply telling you the truth. I am not ill, as men call it, though 
God knows whether there be not worse sicknesses than doctors know of. I'll tell you, as you are 
so kind, but I trust that you won't even mention such a think to a living soul, for it might work me 
more and greater woe. I am suffering from a bad dream." 

"Abad dream!" I said, hoping to cheer him; "but dreams pass away with the light-even with 
waking." There I stopped, for before he spoke I saw the answer in his desolate look round the 
little place. 

"No! no! that's all well for people that live in comfort and with those they love around them. 

It is a thousand times worse for those who live alone and have to do so. What cheer is there for 
me, waking here in the silence of the night, with the wide moor around me full of voices and full 
of faces that make my waking a worse dream than my sleep? Ah, young sir, you have no past that 
can send its legions to people the darkness and the empty space, and I pray the good God that you 
may never have! As he spoke, there was such an almost irresistible gravity of conviction in his 
manner that I abandoned my remonstrance about his solitary life. I felt that I was in the presence 
of some secret influence which I could not fathom. To my relief, for I knew not what to say, he 
went on. 
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"Two nights past have I dreamed it. It was hard enough the first night, but I came through it. 
Last night the expectation was in itself almost worse than the dream—until the dream came, and 
then it swept away every remembrance of lesser pain. I stayed awake till just before the dawn, 
and then it came again, and ever since I have been in such an agony as I am sure the dying feel, 
and with it all the dread of to-night." Before he had got to the end of the sentence my mind was 
made up, and I felt that I could speak to him more cheerfully. 

"Try and get to sleep early to-night—in fact, before the evening has passed away. The sleep 
will refresh you, and I promise you there will not be any bad dreams after to-night." He shook his 
head hopelessly, so I sat a little longer and then left him. 

When I got home I made my arrangements for the night, for I had made up my mind to share 
Jacob Settle's lonely vigil in his cottage on the moor. I judged that if he got to sleep before sunset 
he would wake well before midnight, and so, just as the bells of the city were striking eleven, I 
stood opposite his door armed with a bag, in which were my supper, and extra large flask, a 
couple of candles, and a book. The moonlight was bright, and flooded the whole moor, till it was 
almost as light as day; but ever and anon black clouds drove across the sky, and made a darkness 
which by comparison seemed almost tangible. I opened the door softly, and entered without 
waking Jacob, who lay asleep with his white face upward. He was still, and again bathed it sweat. 
I tried to imagine what visions were passing before those closed eyes which could bring with 
them the misery and woe which were stamped on the face, but fancy failed me, and I waited for 
the awakening. It came suddenly, and in a fashion which touched me to the quick, for the hollow 
groan that broke from the man's white lips as he half arose and sank back was manifesdy the 
realisation or completion of some train of thought which had gone before. 

"If this be dreaming," said I to myself, "then it must be based on some very terrible reality. 
What can have been that unhappy fact that he spoke of?" 

While I thus spoke, he realised that I was with him. It struck me as strange that he had no 
period of that doubt as to whether dream or reality surrounded him which commonly marks an 
expected environment of waking men. With a positive cry of joy, he seized my hand and held it in 
his two wet, trembling hands, as a frightened child clings on to someone whom it loves. I tried to 
soothe him. 

"There, there! it is all right. I have come to stay with you to-night, and together we will try to 
fight this evil dream." He let go my hand suddenly, and sank back on his bed and covered his eyes 
with his hands. 
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"Fight it?—the evil dream! Ah! no sir no! No mortal power can fight that dream, for it comes 
from God, and is burned in here;" and he beat upon his forehead. Then he went on. 

It is the same dream, ever the same, and yet it grows in its power to torture me every time it 
comes." 

"What is the dream?" I asked, thinking that the speaking of it might give him some relief, but 
he shrank away from me, and after a long pause said. 

"No, I had better not tell it. It may not come again." 

There was manifestly something to conceal from me—something that lay behind the dream, 
so I answered. 

"All right. I hope you have seen the last of it. But if it should come again, you will tell me, 
will you not? I ask, not out of curiosity, but because I think it may relieve you to speak." He 
answered with what I thought was almost an undue amount of solemnity. 

"If it comes again, I shall tell you all." 

Then I tried to get his mind away from the subject to more mundane things, so I produced 
supper, and made him share it with me, including the contents of the flask. After a little he braced 
up, and when I lit my cigar, having given him another, we smoked a full hour, and talked of many 
things. Little by little the comfort of his body stole over his mind, and I could see sleep laying her 
gentle hands on his eyelids. He felt it, too, and told me that now he felt all right, and I might 
safely leave him; but I told him that, right or wrong, I was going to see in the daylight. So I lit my 
other candle, and began to read as he fell asleep. 

By degrees I got interested in my book, so interested that presently I was startled by its 
dropping out of my hands. I looked and saw that Jacob was still asleep, and I was rejoiced to see 
that there was on his face a look of unwonted happiness, while his lips seemed to move with 
unspoken words. Then I turned to my work again, and again woke, but this time to feel chilled to 
my very marrow by hearing the voice from the bed beside me. 

"Not with those red hands! Never! never!" On looking at him, I found that he was still asleep. 
He woke, however, in an instant, and did not seem surprised to see me; there was again that 
strange apathy as to his surroundings. Then I said: 
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"Settle, tell me your dream. You may speak freely, for I shall hold your confidence sacred. 
While we both live I shall never mention what you may choose to tell me," 

"1 said 1 would; but 1 had better tell you first what goes before the dream, that you may 
understand. I was a schoolmaster when 1 was a very young man; it was only a parish school in a 
little village in the West Country. No need to mention any names. Better not. I was engaged to be 
married to a young girl whom 1 loved and almost reverenced. It was the old story. While we were 
waiting for the time when we could afford to set up house together, another man came along. He 
was nearly as young as 1 was, and handsome, and a gentleman, with all a gentleman's attractive 
ways for a woman of our class. He would go fishing, and she would meet him while 1 was at my 
work in school. 1 reasoned with her and implored her to give him up. 1 offered to get married at 
once and go away and begin the world in a strange country; but she would not listen to anything I 
could say, and 1 could see that she was infatuated with him. Then I took it on myself to meet the 
man and ask him to deal well with the girl, for 1 thought he might mean honestly by her, so that 
there might be no talk or chance of talk on the part of others. I went where I should meet him with 
none by, and we met!" Here Jacob Settle had to pause, for something seemed to rise in his throat, 
and he almost gasped for breath. Then went on. 

"Sir, as God is above us, there was no selfish thought in my heart that day, I loved my pretty 
Mabel too well to be content with a part of her love, and 1 had thought of my own unhappiness 
too often not to have come to realise that, whatever might come to her, my hope was gone. He 
was insolent to me—you, sir, who are a gentleman, cannot know, perhaps, how galling can be the 
insolence of one who is above you in station—but I bore with that. 1 implored him to deal well 
with the girl, for what might be only a pastime of an idle hour with him might be the breaking of 
her heart. For I never had a thought of her truth, or that the worst of harm could come to her-it 
was only the unhappiness to her heart I feared. But when 1 asked him when he intended to marry 
her his laughter galled me so that I lost my temper and told him that I would not stand by and see 
her life made unhappy. Then he grew angry too, and in his anger said such cruel things of her that 
then and there I swore he should not live to do her harm. God knows how it came about, for in 
such moments of passion it is hard to remember the steps from a word to a blow, but I found 
myself standing over his dead body, with my hands crimson with the blood that welled from his 
torn throat. We were alone and he was a stranger, with none of his kin to seek for him and murder 
does not always out-not all at once. His bones may be whitening still, for all I know, in the pool 
of the river where I left him. No one suspected his absence, or why it was, except my poor Mabel, 
and she dared not speak. But it was all in vain, for when 1 came back again after an absence of 
months-for I could not live in the place-1 learned that her shame had come and that she had died 
in it. Hitherto I had been borne up by the thought that my ill deed had saved her future, but now, 
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when I learned that I had been too late, and that my poor love was smirched with that man's sin, I 
fled away with the sense of my useless guilt upon me more heavily than I could bear. Ah! Sir, you 
that have not done such a sin don't know what it is to carry it with you. You may think that 
custom makes it easy to you, but it is not so. It grows and grows with every hour, till it becomes 
intolerable, and with it growing, too, the feeling that you must for ever stand outside Heaven. You 
don't know what that means, and I pray God that you never may. Ordinary men, to whom all 
things are possible, don't often, if ever, think of Heaven. It is a name, and nothing more, and they 
are content to wait and let things be, but to those who are doomed to be shut out for ever you 
cannot think what it means, you cannot guess or measure the terrible endless longing to see the 
gates opened, and to be able to join the white figures within. 

"And this brings me to my dream. It seemed that the portal was before me, with great gates of 
massive steel with bars of the thickness of a mast, rising to the very clouds, and so close that 
between them was just a glimpse of a crystal grotto, on whose shinning walls were figured many 
white-clad forms with faces radiant with joy. When I stood before the gate my heart and my soul 
were so full of rapture and longing that I forgot. And there stood at the gate two mighty angels 
with sweeping wings, and, oh! so stern of countenance. They held each in one hand a flaming 
sword, and in the other the latchet, which moved to and fro at their lightest touch. Nearer were 
figures all draped in black, with heads covered so that only the eyes were seen, and they handed 
to each who came white garments such as the angels wear. A low murmur came that told that all 
should put on their own robes, and without soil, or the angels would not pass them in, but would 
smite them down with the flaming swords. I was eager to don my own garment, and hurriedly 
threw it over me and stepped swiftly to the gate; but it moved not, and the angels, loosing the 
latchet, pointed to my dress, I looked down, and was aghast, for the whole robe was smeared with 
blood. My hands were red; they glittered with the blood that dripped form them as on that day by 
the river bank. And then the angels raised their flaming swords to smite me down, and the horror 
was complete-I awoke. Again, and again, and again, that awful dream comes to me. I never learn 
form the experience, I never remember, but at the beginning the hope if ever there to make the 
end more appalling; and I know that the dream dose not come out of the common darkness where 
the dreams abide, but that it is sent form God as a punishment! Never, never shall I be able to 
pass the gate, for the soil on the angel garments must ever come from these bloody hands!" 

I listened as in a spell as Jacob Settle spoke. There was something so far away in the tone of 
his voice-something so dreamy and mystic in the eyes that looked as if through me at some spirit 
beyond-something so lofty in his very diction and in such marked contrast to his workworn 
clothes and his poor surroundings that I wondered if the whole thing were not a dream. 
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We were both silent for a long time. I kept looking at the man before me in growing 
wonderment. Now that his confession had been made, his soul, which had been crushed to the 
very earth, seemed to leap back again to uprightness with some resilient force. I suppose I ought 
to have been horrified with his story, but, strange to say, I was not. It certainly is not pleasant to 
be made the recipient of the confidence of a murderer, but this poor fellow seemed to have had, 
not only so much provocation, but so much self-denying purpose in his deed of blood that I did 
not feel called upon to pass judgment upon him. My purpose was to comfort, so I spoke out with 
what calmness I could, for my heart was beating fast and heavily. 

"You need not despair, Jacob Settle. God is very good, and his mercy is great. Live on and 
work on in the hope that some day you may feel that you have atoned for the past." Here I 
paused, for I could see that sleep, natural sleep this time, was creeping upon him. "Go to sleep," I 
said; "I shall watch with you here, and we shall have no more evil dreams to-night." 

He made an effort to pull himself together, and answered. 

"I don't know how to thank you for your goodness to me this night, but I think you had best 
leave me now. I'll try and sleep this out; I feel a weight off my mind since I have told you all. If 
there's anything of the man left in me, I must try and fight out life alone." 

"I'll go to-night, as you wish it," I said; "but take my advice, and do not live in such a solitary 
way. Go among men and women; live among them. Share their joys and sorrows, and it will help 
you to forget. This solitude will make you melancholy mad." 

"I will!" he answered, half unconsciously, for sleep was overmastering him. 

I turned to go, and he looked after me. When I had touched the latch I dropped it, and, 
coming back to the bed, held out my hand. He grasped it with both his as he rose to a sitting 
posture, and I said my good-night, trying to cheer him. 

"Heart, man, heart! There is work in the world for you to do, Jacob Settle. You can wear 
those white robes yet and pass through that gate of steel!" 

Then I left him. 

A week after I found his cottage deserted, and on asking at the works was told that he had 
"gone north," no one exactly knew whither. 
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Two years afterwards, I was staying for a few days with my friend Dr. Munro in Glasgow. He 
was a busy man, and could not spare much time for going about with me, so 1 spent my days in 
excursions to the Trossachs and Loch Katrine and down the Clyde. On the second last evening of 
my stay 1 came back somewhat later than I had arranged, but found that my host was late too. The 
maid told me that he had been sent for to the hospital-a case of accident at the gas-works, and the 
dinner was postponed an hour; so telling her 1 would stroll down to find her master and walk back 
with him, 1 went out. At the hospital I found him washing his hands preparatory to starting for 
home. Casually, 1 asked him what his case was. 

"Oh, the usual thing! A rotten rope and men's lives of no account. Two men were working in a 
gasometer, when the rope that held their scaffolding broke. It must have occurred just before the 
dinner hour, for no one noticed their absence till the men had returned. There was about seven 
feet of water in the gasometer, so they had a hard fight for it, poor fellows. However, one of them 
was alive, just alive, but we have had a hard job to pull him through. It seems that he owes his life 
to his mate, for I have never heard of greater heroism. They swam together while their strength 
lasted, but at the end they were so done up that even the lights above, and the men slung with 
ropes, coming down to help them, could not keep them up. But one of them stood on the bottom 
and held up his comrade over his head, and those few breaths made all the difference between life 
and death. They were a shocking sight when they were taken out, for that water is like a purple 
dye with the gas and the tar. The man upstairs looked as if he had been washed in blood. Ugh!" 

"And the other?" 

"Oh, he's worse still. But he must have been a very noble fellow. That struggle under the 
water must have been fearful; one can see that by the way the blood has been drawn from the 
extremities. It makes the idea of the Stigmata possible to look at him. Resolution like this could, 
you would think, do anything in the world. Ay! it might almost unbar the gates of Heaven. Look 
here, old man, it is not a very pleasant sight, especially just before dinner, but you are a writer, 
and this is an odd case. Here is something you would not like to miss, for in all human probability 
you will never see anything like it again." While he was speaking he had brought me into the 
mortuary of the hospital. 

On the bier lay a body covered with a white sheet, which was wrapped close round it. 

"Looks like a chrysalis, don't it? I say, Jack, if there be anything in the old myth that a soul is 
typified by a butterfly, well, then the one that this chrysalis sent forth was a very noble specimen 
and took all the sunlight on its wings. See here!" He uncovered the face. Horrible, indeed, it 
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looked, as though stained with blood. But I knew him at once, Jacob Settle! My friend pulled the 
winding sheet further down. 

The hands were crossed on the purple breast as they had been reverently placed by some 
tenderhearted person. As I saw them my heart throbbed with a great exultation, for the memory of 
his harrowing dream rushed across my mind. There was no stain now on those poor, brave hands, 
for they were blanched white as snow. 

And somehow as I looked I felt that the evil dream was all over. That noble soul had won a 
way through the gate at last. The white robe had now no stain from the hands that had put it on. 
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